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Next Saturday, Decoration Day, wiil be the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the day which initiated an event 
during the happening of which the people of Pittsburgh, 
for the first time, showed to the full their capacity for gen- 
uine enthusism. It was the occasion when Lafayette came 
to visit the city. 

The Marquis Gilbert Motier de la Fayette, was the 
scion of an aristocratic family and at the time of the out- 
break of the American Revolution was master of a for- 
tune of two hundred livres a year and happily married. 
Although only nineteen years of age, he was already a 
captain of dragons. “At the first news of the quarrel’, he 
afterwards wrote in his memoirs, “my heart was enrolled 
in it.” 

On December 7, 1776, he arranged with the American 

agent in Paris, Silas Deane, for service in the American 
armies with the rank of major-general, and against the 
protests of his relatives and friends fitted out at Bordeaux, 
at his own expense, a ship which he named, La Victoire, to 
take him to America. He was arrested, but the ship was 
sent to the neighboring Spanish port of Los Pasages. He 
escaped from custody in disguise to Spain. In Los Pasages 
he received the order of the King of France to give up the 
expedition. This he refused to obey and on April 26th, 
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1777, he embarked for America, accompanied by, the Ger- 
man, Baron de Kalb, a veteran officer of experience, who 
had seen much service in the French army, and eleven 
other French, German and Polish officers, including his 
foster brother, Dr. Felix Brunot, all of whom were seeking 
service in America. 

Arriving in this country, after a voyage of nearly two 
months with no knowledge of the English language except 
the little that he had acquired on the voyage, Lafayette 
found that no command was ready for him, and he at once 
agreed to serve in any capacity that might be tendered him, 
and was soon actively employed. 

He served in the war as a volunteer without pension 
or allowance. Early in February, 1779, he was in Paris 
again and his refusal to obey the King’s command about 
going to America, was atoned by a week’s confinement in 
the home of his father-in-law. Later the King received 
him with a mild reproof, but the Queen admonished him in 
these words “Tell us good news of our dear republicans, of 
our beloved Americans.” 


In Paris he employed his time in increasing the ever 
growing sentiment in favor of the American colonies, and 
the next year he went back to America and remained until 
the war was won. His war record in this country is too 
well known to bear repetition at this time, and besides it 
is not the purpose of this memoir to recite it here. 


On his return to France, after the war was over, aris- 
tocrat though he was by birth, he espoused the cause of the 
people, sacrificing his fortune and risking his life, in the 
great Revolution which transfigured his country in the 
later years of the eighteenth century. But his conduct du- 
ring this trying period was ever just and honorable and he 
never approved of, much less participated in, the crimes 
which made France, and more particularly Paris, a very 
shambles during the height of the uprising. 


His views were too moderate to suit the leaders of the 
Revolution, and in 1792 his differences with them had be- 
come acute, and on the 19th of August the National As- 
sembly declared him a traitor to the country and passed 
a decree of accusation against him. Lafayette now com- 
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manded the army of the North with headquarters at Sedan. 
He could no longer depend upon the troops under his com- 
mand, and on the 20th with several officers of his staff he 
left his camp, and the next day took the road to Netherland. 
On July 25th Austria and Prussia had declared war against 
the government in control of France, and now the Austrians 
had an outpost at Namur. Lafayette was known as a par- 
tisan of the Revolution and was arrested by the Austrians. 
He was offered his freedom on condition that he recant 
his views on the abolition of the nobility, for which he 
had voted, but declined to accept his liberty at that price. 
He was afterward delivered up to the King of Prussia who 
caused him to be removed to Magdeburg, where he remained 
for a year in a dungeon. But when Prussia made peace 
with France, he was returned to the Austrians who sent 
him to Olmutz. After a rigerous imprisonment there of 
three years and five months, he obtained his liberty at 
the request of Napoleon. 


It was while imprisoned at Olmutz that an attempt 
was made to liberate him. He had been confined for more 
than two years, when on November 8, 1794, a young German 
physician, Dr. Erich Bollman, became interested in his 
case, and with an American, Francis Kinlock Huger, a med- 
ical student, the son of Colonel Huger of South Carolina, at 
whose house Lafayette had lodged when he first landed in 
America, made the effort to liberate him. It was attempted 
while Lafayette was out riding, accompanied by armed 
guards. The attempt ended in failure and Bollman and 
Huger were arrested and for eight months were imprisoned, 
when through the intervention of an Austrian nobleman, 
a personal friend of Bollman, they were given their liberty. 
Bollman came to the United States soon after his release 
and settled in Philadelphia where he married. When Aaron 
Burr was engaged in his conspiracy against the United 
States government, Bollman was one of his trusted con- 
federates, and was among those arrested on the collapse 
of the scheme. He afterward did some writing and a book 
of his was called “Paragraphs On Banks”. He died in Ja- 
maica on December 9, 1821. 


Since Lafayette’s liberation more than a quarter of 
a century had passed, sometimes tranquilly, at others in 
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stress and storm, but in the United States he had ever re- 
mained next to Washington, the idol of the American peo- 
ple, whom he on his part had long desired to see again. 
The people of the United States were also yearning for a 
sight of the hero who had done so much for them and who 
was besides the last surviving major-general of the strug- 
gle which had ended in liberating them from the English 
yoke, and early in 1824 Congress adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing the sincere attachment of the American people to 
Lafayette and inviting him to visit the country as the na- 
tion’s guest. 

Lafayette could not refuse the well meant invitation, 
but declined the offer of Congress to send a frigate to 
France to bring him over, and accompanied by his son 
George Washington Lafayette, and his Secretary, Auguste 
Levasseur, and attended by Bastian, his valet, he sailed 
from Havre on the American merchant ship Cadmus, on 
July 13th, reaching Staten Island on Sunday, the 15th of 
August. A steamboat had come alongside and a deputation 
came on board headed by the son of David D. Tompkins, 
the Vice-President of the United States, who resided on 
Staten Island. Mr. Tompkins came to ask that the entrance 
into New York be postponed until the next day, as the city 
was desirous of giving Lafayette a most hearty and bril- 
liant reception, yet “would not” in the words of Tompkins, 
“violate the Lord’s day.” Accordingly the landing was 
made on Staten Island, and here Lafayette was received by 
Vice-President Tompkins himself. 

At one o’clock the next day the party left for New 
York on the steamboat Chancellor Livingston. On board 
this boat Lafayette was received by deputations from New 
York, and by officers of the army, navy and militia. At 
two o’clock the party landed at the Battery where a crowd 
of two thousand was assembled. The Lafayette Guards and 
the militia presented arms and raised their standards all 
decorated with ribbons imprinted with the portrait of La- 
fayette and inscribed with the words “Welcome Lafayette”. 
These words were written everywhere and repeated by 
every mouth. The streets were decorated with flags and 
with pictures of Lafayette, and flowers were thrown into 
the carriage in which he rode. 
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- The triumphal tour had begun. Laudatory words were 
uttered by public officials and private citizens, parades took 
place, fetes, dinners and a great ball were given, and re- 
ceptions held, and on the 20th the journey was resumed 
and was continued for fourteen months, during which time 
Lafayette travelled upwards of five thousand miles, and 
received the homage of sixteen out of the twenty-four 
states of the Union. Everywhere his reception was equal- 
ly cordial. He was warmly received by all the most prom- 
inent public officials, from President Monroe and the gov- 
ernors of the States through which he passed, and the 
mayors of the cities, down to the lowest laborers. Every- 
where there was a repetition of the scenes enacted in New 
York. His reception by the Freemasons, of which order he 
was an honored member, was especially cordial and at a 
number of places he met with the Freemasons at their 
lodge meetings. Congress itself showed its appreciation of 
Lafayette and in December granted him the sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars and a township of land, to be lo- 
cated on any public lands which remained unsold. 

He visited the central and northern States, then the 
far southern States. At Camden, in South Carolina, he 
laid the corner stone of the monument to his old friend and 
companion-in-arms, Baron de Kalb, who while second in 
command of the Continental forces at the battle fought 
near that place, had met a glorious death and was buried 
where he fell. And now, Lafayette turned his face north- 
ward, going from New Orleans by way of the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers. While on the Ohio he met with a serious 
mishap. It was past midnight when suddenly the Me- 
chanic, the boat on which he was travelling, received a 
violent shock and stopped short, having been struck by 
what the captain described as a “snag.” Lafayette, who 
had retired, arose and was hastily dressed by Bastian, and 
was soon ready to leave the sinking vessel, but would not 
do so until Levasseur had returned to his cabin and secured 
his snuff box which bore a portrait of Washington, and 
which had been forgotten. Other than losing his favorite 
dog and the cane which Washington had given him, and 
most of his luggage, Lafayette was none the worse for 
this experience. Another boat was procured and the jour- 
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ney was continued and many other places visited until 
Wheeling was reached, where Lafayette and his party 
disembarked, and took the National Road for Pennsylvania, 
stopping at Washington on the way, and dining at Brown- 
ville on Thursday, May 26th, and in the afternoon arrived 
at Uniontown. 

Uniontown was the county seat of Fayette County, 
which was named for Lafayette, and the people of the 
county made great efforts to give him an imposing and 
hearty welcome. Two triumphal arches had been erected 
on Main Street, and a pavillion in front of the court house. 

For several days there had been an unusual amount 
of excitement in the county, and when the hour drew near 
on which it was known that Lafayette would appear, the 
Fayette County militia, as well as many citizens, went out 
to the hill west of the town and awaited his arrival. At 
half past five Lafayette’s proximity was announced 
by the discharge of thirteen guns. At six o’clock 
he and his party arrived at this point, and a picturesque 
procession was formed. First came the military followed 
by Lafayette in a barouche drawn by four bay horses, on 
each of which rode a postillion dressed in white with a blue 
sash. George Washington Lafayette came after his father, 
also in a barouche, drawn by two horses driven tandem, 
then came Levasseur in a gig, and following in gigs, car- 
riages and on horseback was a large concourse of citizens. 
They passed along Main Street and under the triumphal 
arches. The pavillion had been beautifully festooned and 
decorated by the ladies of the town, and in front of this 
the procession halted, and Lafayette and his party left 
their conveyances and entered the structure. Here they 
were received by Albert Gallatin, Major General Ephriam 
Douglass and a number of other Revolutionary soldiers; 
and Lafayette was addressed by Gallatin. 

Albert Gallatin was one of Lafayette’s oldest and 
warmest friends. He had been United States Minister to 
France for seven years, and had known Lafayette intimate- 
ly in Paris and had only returned to America the year be- 
fore. After Lafayette had replied to Gallatin’s speech, and 
the other speeches had been delivered, supper was served 
and toasts drunk. Lafayette spent the night at Uniontown, 
and on the following morning, accompanied by the militia 
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and a throng of citizens, left with Gallatin for Friendship 
Hill, Gallatin’s home at New Geneva, where the latter 
had erected a new and splendid mansion which had only been 
completed in the previous year, where Gallatin had provided 
sumptuous entertainment not only for the guests, but for 
the throng and the militia as well. The next day Lafay- 
ette returned to Uniontown where he again remained over 
night. 

Early in the morning of the following day the journey 
was resumed, and by mid-day Elizabeth, then called Eliza- 
bethtown, was reached. Here he was introduced to Louis 
Bollman, the brother of Dr. Erich Bollman, who had risked 
his life in the attempt to rescue him from the Austrians at 
Olmutz, Louis Bollman having come to the United States 
shortly after his brother and later settling in Pittsburgh 
where he was a merchant. 

A barge was now taken and the party were rowed 
down the Monongahela River, arriving at nine o’clock in 
the evening on the site of the battle where Braddock was 
so terribly defeated by a handful of French and a few 
hundred Indians. The land comprising a large part of this 
battlefield being a tract of 328 acres, had been patented on 
March 4, 1791, to George Wallace of Pittsburgh, he having 
purchased the rights of the man to whom it had been 
granted by Captain Edmondstone, the last English com- 
mander of Fort Pitt. In the patent the tract was designat- 
ed, “Braddockfield.” 

George Wallace had been the first President Judge of 
Allegheny County, and as such presided at the first court, 
held in the new county, being the Quarter Sessions, where 
also a number of lawyers were admitted to practice at the 
Allegheny County bar. In 1804 Wallace had built a house 
on this land, which became known as the “Mansion”, and 
had removed thither, and the “Mansion” modernized and 
improved, is still standing, and was for many years owned 
by Mrs. Allen Kirkpatrick, whose father had acquired it in 
1846, and with her daughter, Mrs. David F. Collingwood 
and the latter’s husband and children occupied it until Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick’s death in 1924 after which the Collingwood’s 
removed to Pittsburgh; and today the house is unoccupied. 

At the home of Judge Wallace, it had been arranged 
that Lafayette was to remain over night, and here he was 
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cordially received and splendidly entertained, and was met 
by a number of deputations sent by the city of Pittsburgh, 
and at daybreak on Monday morning the committee of 
arrangements from Pittsburgh, including John M. Snow- 
den, the mayor, and Captain Magnus M. Murray at the 
head of his troop of light dragoons, and numerous citizens, 
came and formally congratulated Lafayette on his arrival 
and informed him that they had been delegated to escort 
him to the city. 

The journey was now resumed. With Lafayette was 
his son, George Washington Lafayette, a man of middle 
age and of a retiring disposition. Hidden behind this mod- 
est exterior however, was the same courage for which 
the elder Lafayette was noted. A striking exhibition of 
this attribute had been shown only recently. While the 
Mechanic was sinking, the younger Lafayette, much to the 
alarm of his father, remained on board until he was waist 
deep in water, and would not leave until every soul on board 
was safe on land. 

The other member of the party besides Levasseur and 
Bastion, was M. de Syon, a young Frenchman who lived in 
Washington and whom Lafayette had invited to travel with 
him through the southern and western states. The route 
lay through several villages which in later years became 
part of the city of Pittsburgh. The first village or settle- 
ment through which the procession passed, was Lawrence- 
ville. Here the Allegheny Arsenal, established by the 
United States government, was located. A halt was made 
and Lafayette was given the national salute of twenty-four 
guns, one for each state in the Union, after which Major 
Churchhill, the commandant, invited him to breakfast, 
which finished and a short time spent in inspecting the 
place, Lafayette was ready to continue to Pittsburgh. 

From the Arsenal the party took the Pittsburgh and 
Butler Turnpike, now Butler Street, and soon reached the 
Greensburg and Pittsburgh Turnpike. At the place where 
Boundary Street, now Thirty Third Street in Pittsburgh 
was subsequently located, Two Mile Run, famous because 
of the race track which flourished in its vicinity, straggled 
across the road, being spanned by a covered wooden bridge. 
To the right was Hunter’s tavern, and collected about it 
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were numerous conveyances, the owners of which were 
gathered along the road eagerly watching the procession 
pass. Today Two Mile Run, or what is left of it, flows to 
the Allegheny River through a large main sewer called after 
the run which it confines, and above the street, elevated 
high in the air, are the tracks of the Junction branch of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

At Bell’s clover-field, volunteer troops from Pittsburgh 
and the surrounding country, under command of General 
Wilkins, were drawn up in line to receive Lafayette. He 
alighted from his carriage and reviewed the troops, after 
which the journey was continued, and Croghanville was 
reached and passed through. Then came Northern Liber- 
ties, more generally called Bayardstown, after George A. 
Bayard, one of the men who laid out the village. From here 
on by agreement between the Turnpike Company and 
Northern Liberties, the name of the turnpike had been 
changed to Penn Street, the same as it was in Pittsburgh, 
and from there on was called indiscriminately by both 
names. 

They had only proceeded a short distance, when near 
the place where Carson Street was subsequently located, 
being now Twentieth Street, in Pittsburgh, the toll gate 
was reached, being the first toll gate on the road. 

At the toll gate a barouche drawn by four white 
horses, was in waiting, and into this Lafayette and Mayor 
Snowden were ushered and the party proceeded. Following 
the barouche, occupied by Lafayette and Mayor Snowden, 
were three carriages containing nine old soldiers of the 
Revolution, and after them came Governor Jeremiah Mor- 
row of Ohio, and his staff, consisting of Major Pendleton 
and Major King, who had joined Lafayette at Cincinnati, 
the Pittsburgh committee of arrangements, the military 
companies and a large delegation of citizens. Everywhere 
the people manifested their hearty appreciation of Lafay- 
ette and his visit. 

The line of the city of Pittsburgh was at Washington 
Street, afterward Canal, and today Eleventh Street. Now 
more people than ever lined the thoroughfare. Only a short 
distance farther on at the northwest corner of Penn Street 
and Wayne, now Tenth Street, was the residence of the 
Rev. Dr. Francis Herron, the pastor of the First Presby- 
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terian church, and across Penn Street from this was a 
large tract of vacant ground called the “Common”. Here a 
number of school children had gathered all decorated with 
portraits of Lafayette and Washington, and containing the 
words “The Nation’s Guest”, and welcomed Lafayette and 
strewed his way with flowers. 

The Mansion House, then conducted by Benjamin Dar- 
lington, where Lafayette was to be entertained, was soon 
reached. It was a two story brick building located on Wood 
Street at the northwest corner of that street and Fifth 
Street, now Fifth Avenue, the site being now covered by 
the First National Bank building. For many years, both 
before and since that time it was the leading place of pub- 
lic entertainment in Pittsburgh, and deserves more than a 
passing notice. The house had been erected by William Mc- 
Cullough about 1807 or 1808, who conducted it as a tavern 
until the time of his death in 1815, when he was succeeded 
by his widow, Jane McCullough, who died in 1821, being in 
turn succeeded by Benjamin Darlington, a prominent 
merchant of the city. 

Besides being a resort for travellers, the house was fa- 
mous also for another reason. It adjoined the Masonic 
Hall and was the headquarters of the Freemasons of Pitts- 
burgh, Benjamin Darlington himself being a leading mem- 
ber of Lodge No. 45, Free and Accepted Masons. The Ma- 
sonic Hall which was dedicated on June 24, 1811, appears 
to have been a modest structure, a fact which must be as- 
sumed from the condition set forth in the deed from Wil- 
liam McCullough, who in 1809 sold the ground on which 
the building stood, to Lodge No. 45 Free and Accepted 
Masons which owned the hall, on the condition that it erect 
a building on the lot of the value of five hundred dollars. 
However, the Masonic Hall was considered of sufficient im- 
portance by the Pittsburgh Directory, for 1815, to be in- 
cluded in its list of public buildings along with the court 
house, sheriff’s office, jail and market houses. 

But Lodge No. 45 was itself a notable body; it was an 
historic organization, having been chartered by the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania on December 27, 1785, and was the 
oldest Masonic Lodge, not only in Pittsburgh, but in the 
entire Western Country, and is still in existence. It num- 
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bered among its members many of the most prominent 
men in the city. 

In 1822, Mr. Darlington enlarged his house by buy- 
ing the Masonic Hall, when Lodge No. 45 removed to the 
room occupied by Lodge No. 113, also on Wood Street, the 
Masonic Hall being in fact attached to the tavern, the 
deed from William McCullough to Lodge No. 45, having 
given that organization the right to use his north wall in 
erecting their building, which had been done. 

Now two extremely busy days began for Lafayette. A 
formal reception was held in the morning. It took place in 
the front parlor of the hotel, which had been specially fit- 
ted up for the occasion. Among the other decorations 
was a large painting of Lafayette and Washington on horse- 
back at Yorktown, with a body of French troops in the 
background, placed over the fireplace. The painting had 
been loaned to the committee of arrangements by Harmar 
Denny, one of the leading members of the Allegheny County 
bar, and afterward a member of Congress, and the son of a 
Revolutionary soldier, who was present with Lafayette at 
the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. The Hon. 
Charles Shaler, President Judge of the Allegheny County 
Courts, welcomed Lafayette in behalf of the citizens of 
Pittsburgh, in an earnest and patriotic speech which so af- 
fected Levasseur, that he wrote in his journal that he 
could not leave Pittsburgh without paying a tribute of admi- 
ration to the eloquence of Mr. Shaler. 

Lafayette was now also introduced to the old soldiers 
who had come with him to Pittsburgh. Among them was 
Galbreath Wilson, who asked Lafayette if he remembered 
the young man who had assisted him over the fence after 
he had received the wound in his leg at the battle of the 
Brandywine. Lafayette instantly recognized Wilson and 
a very cordial embrace followed. 

In Pittsburgh the name of Lafayette had always been 
a household word. Colonel Presley Neville, one of its lead- 
ing citizens, had been on Lafayette’s staff in the Revolu- 
tionary war, and ever since had the most cherished mem- 
ories of his former chief, having named one of his sons, 
“Fayette”, for him; and at his suggestion his brother-in- 
law, Major Isaac Craig, who upon the abandonment of Fort 
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Pitt, had charge of the erection in 1792, of the new fort 
built at the east side of Hand, now Ninth Street, had 
named it Fort Lafayette. To the people of the city, as well 
as to the people of the entire country, Lafayette was no 
longer an aristocrat, having voluntarily dropped his title 
in the early days of the French Revolution. He had ceased 
to be the Marquis de la Fayette, but was a commoner like 
themselves. He was simply LaFayette, which they often 
further simplified into Fayette. He was one of the 
people, and they loved him ever so much more for his self- 
abnegation; and in Pittsburgh Fort Lafayette had been 
changed into Fort Fayette long before LaFayette came to 
visit the city. The people of Allegheny County had be- 
stowed the name Fayette on one of its townships as early 
as 1790. Also there was in Pittsburgh an alley extending 
from Hand Street to Garrison Alley, between Penn Street 
and Cherry Alley, named Fayette. The name being so 
closely connected with both the city and county, and the 
history of the man being so well known, it is not surprising 
that the people went wild over Lafayette’s visit. And at 
this time the streets about the hotel were packed with en- 
thusiastic crowds anxious for a sight of the old soldier. 


Lafayette was a most interesting personality. He was 
sixty-seven years of age and of striking appearance. Mrs. 
McCandless, the wife of the late Wilson McCandless, Judge 
of the United States Circuit Court, who as a child lived in 
the house formerly occupied by Colonel Presley Neville, 
and when twelve years of age, saw Lafayette while he was 
in Pittsburgh, described him as being “large of stature, 
dignified in bearing with ruddy cheeks and head well cov- 
ered with hair”. He had a slight limp in his walk, the re- 
sult of an accident which befell him in France after his re- 
turn from America. Harriet Preble, a sister of Mrs. Thomas 
Barlow, who entertained Lafayette on the second day of his 
visit to Pittsburgh, lived in Paris and was well acquainted 
with Lafayette, and in her reply to the letter received from 
Mrs. Barlow giving an account of the luncheon which she 
had given him wrote: “The simple details of his salutations, 
and of his hat, which he touched even in his sleep, is almost 
worth a place in history.--I seem to see the General enter- 
ing your modest dwelling with that hesitating step, which 
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was so peculiar to him at Dravail; seating himself, slowly 
rising, then rising quickly to salute all whom you intro- 
duced to him.” 

During the time that the reception was being held at 
the Mansion House, the school children of the city, both of 
the day and Sunday schools, were being formed on Wood 
Street, the line extending from the hotel as far as in front 
of the First Presbyterian Church, a one story brick build- 
ing standing back from the easterly side of the street and 
surrounded by trees, in the center of the block now occu- 
pied by the McCreery store building. The boys stood along 
the curb on one side of the street and the girls on the other. 
All had badges of white satin pinned on their breasts, on 
which there was a portrait of Lafayette and under this 
the words, “The Nation’s Guest’. Lafayette was introduc- 
ed to the children by Edward D. Gassam, then a young 
law student in the office of Richard Biddle, Esq., but who 
afterward studied medicine and became a physician, in 
later life, being also a politician, first as a Free soiler, 
and on the organization of the Republican party, a Re- 
publican, being elected to the State Senate in 1856. 

Mr. Francis B. McConnell of East Liberty, writing in 
1880 about the children’s parade in which he took part, said 
that after they had been formed in the two lines, they were 
directed to turn and face each other. Then Isaac Harris, a 
merchant, whose establishment was at the northeast corner 
of Market and Fifth streets,and whoa dozen years later 
began the publication of a series of Pittsburgh directories, 
walked down the line, with Lafayette on one arm and his 
son on the other, Lafayette smiling and saluting the child- 
ren as he passed. 

These affairs were followed by a banquet, Lafayette 
dining with the committee of arrangements and with a num- 
ber of distinguished guests, including Governor Morrow of 
Ohio, and his two aides, as well as the Revolutionary sol- 
diers. Toasts were drunk and speeches made. Lafayette 
in his response spoke of the rise and progress of the city 
of Pittsburgh. Judge Henry Baldwin, who afterward suc- 
ceeded Bushrod Washington on the Supreme Bench of the 
United States, spoke, as did Harmar Denny, Charles Shal- 
er and James Ross. In the evening came the event of the 
entire visit, being the ball given by the citizens of Pitts- 
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burgh in honor of Lafayette, at the Pittsburgh Hotel, con- 
ducted by Colonel John Remsey, and situated at the south- 
east corner of Wood and Third streets, where the St. 
Charles Hotel now stands. The invitations had been is- 
sued two weeks before and stated that Lafayette was ex- 
pected to arrive on the evening of May 25th. They con- 
tained as managers the names of Henry Baldwin, William 
Eichbaum, Jr., Trevanian B. Dallas, Samuel Pettigrew, 
David C. Page, Alexander Johnston, Jr., James Ross, Jr., 
Thomas Clayland, John S. Riddle and William C. Duncan. 
From the time that the invitations were issued the people 
who had received them, as well as many others who were 
disappointed at not receiving them, had been anxiously 
looking forward to the time when the ball would come off. 
As a result the attendance was large, all the youth, the 
beauty and fashion of the city being there. It was the 
most brilliant social affair that had been given in Pitts- 
burgh up to that time and the descendants of those who 
attended still talk proudly of the event. 

After the ball was over Lafayette returned to his 
room at the Mansion House. This room also fronted on 
Wood Street, being in that part of the building formerly 
owned by Lodge No. 45 Free and Accepted Masons. It 
was in this room that the Lodge had held its meetings, 
and it had probably been set apart for him at this time on 
account of his well known affiliation with the order. The 
ceiling was arched, and painted with figures of the sun, 
moon and stars. From the ceiling a large cut stone chan- 
delier described as being of German workmanship, was 
suspended. This had belonged to Thomas Collins, a prom- 
inent lawyer of the day, and the father of Mrs. Wilson 
McCandless, and was then owned by his widow, who had 
loaned it for the occasion. It is still preserved, being 
today in the possession of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, having been presented to that organization in 
1897 by the late Stephen C. McCandless, on behalf of his 
mother, Mrs. McCandless, to whom it had descended from 
her mother, Mrs. Collins. It was a duplicate of the chand- 
elier hanging in the First Presbyterian Church which had 
been presented to the church by James O’Hara, and which, 
according to a writer of the time, was of such elegance that 
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its “magnificence glares in unbecoming contrast to the 
Quaker plainness of the house.” 

The bed prepared for Lafayette was a mahogany 
four poster with a canopy surmounted by a large gilt 
eagle. Each post had the name of a Revolutionary gen- 
eral inscribed on it, being those of Wayne, Mercer, Lin- 
coln and Greene, while the names of Lafayette and Wash- 
ington were on long silken streamers hanging from the 
eagle’s beak. 

On Tuesday morning the clergy of Pittsburgh of the 
different denominations in a body, accompanied by a con- 
siderable number of clergy from the surrounding country 
who were attending a synod, waited upon Lafayette at 
the Mansion House. Among the Pittsburgh clergymen 
was the Rev. Joseph Patterson, the President of the Sab- 
bath School Society, in whom Lafayette recognized a Re- 
volutionary soldier and with whom he had an animated 
conversation during which several interesting anecdotes 
were related pertaining to the Battle of Germantown, at 
which place Patterson resided during the battle and near 
which Lafayette was located while convalescing from the 
wound received at the Brandywine. Later in the day Laf- 
fayette was entertained at luncheon by Mrs. Thomas Bar- 
low in her home on the Second Bank, now Stockton Av- 
enue, at the northwest corner of Middle Alley, now West 
Diamond Street, in Alleghenytown, later the city of Alleg- 
heny and since 1907, a part of Pittsburgh. It was a square 
two story brick building set well back from Stockton 
Avenue, and shabby and worn with age was still standing 
until last month, when it was torn down. 

Mrs. Barlow had known Lafayette in France, and 
before her marriage was Miss Anica Preble. She was the 
daughter of Henry Preble, who settled in France as an 
importing merchant, and was a brother of Commodore 
Preble. Her husband had been secretary of legation under 
his uncle, Joel Barlow, minister to France during the ad- 
ministration of President Madison, and was now a lawyer 
in Pittsburgh, and later, with others, laid out the town 
of Manchester which adjoined Alleghenytown on the west. 
Lafayette’s reception at the home of the Barlows was 
quaintly picturesque. At the gate he was received by a 
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dozen little girls dressed in white, wearing pink sashes, 
and with wreathes of roses on their heads. His salute was 
to stoop over each child and imprint a kiss on her fore- 
head. Mrs. Barlow he took by both hands, and kissed her 
on each cheek. 

What time there was left between these engagements 
Lafayette spent in visiting a number of the manufactur- 
ing establishments, in sight seeing and meeting old friends. 
He visited and was entertained by his foster brother, Dr. 
Felix Brunot, who on reaching America, had served as a 
surgeon in the Revolution and in 1797 had come to Pitts- 
burgh. For some years he had owned and lived on the 
island in the Ohio River located about two miles below 
the city, called Chartiers Island, and which for many years 
since has borne his name, but now was again a resident 
of the city, and it is related that when Lafayette and he 
met, they “ran to greet each other, embraced and wept 
for joy.” 

Lafayette went eagerly in search of the house which 
had once been the home of Colonel Presley Neville, his 
aid-de-camp and warm personal friend. It was situated on 
Water Street between Ferry Street and Redoubt Alley 
and was now occupied by Mrs. Jane Collins, the widow of 
Thomas Collins. Lafayette’s eagerness to see the house 
may have been at least partly caused by what he had re- 
cently heard of Colonel Neville’s last days, and by the recol- 
lection of his late interview in Cincinnati with Morgan Ne- 
ville, his son. Colonel Neville had left Pittsburgh broken 
hearted in 1816, when Governor Snyder removed him from 
the office of Prothonotary of the county, an office which he 
had held for ten years, and had settled on land given to 
him by the government in consideration of his services in 
the Revolution, and where he died in indigence two years 
later. This must have been known to Lafayette when he 
hunted up Morgan Neville in Cincinnati. Morgan Neville 
had been a lawyer in Pittsburgh, editor of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, and a writer of marked ability, and Sheriff of Al- 
legheny County. In 1824 he had removed to Cincinnati 
where he was variously engaged, devoting considerable 
time to literature and producing stories relating to the 
West, and poetry which displayed real genius. But he 
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had remained poor. 

It is related by Venable in his Beginnings Of Literary 
Culture In The Ohio Valley, that upon arriving at Cincinnati, 
Lafayette’s first inquiry was for Morgan Neville and upon 
being told that he was ill with the ague, he had declared: 

“TI will go there at once’. 


He was shown the way and was soon at the house 
where Neville was confined, and after a short conversa- 
tion with him he asked, ‘Well Neville, what are your cir- 
cumstances ?” 

“Not good, General”, was the reply. “I spent every- 
thing I had to pay my father’s debts”. 

According to this writer Lafayette then rang for 
pen and ink and when they were brought, wrote an order 
on the United States Bank for four thousand dollars in 
favor of Neville and placed it under his pillow. 

With these pictures of the poverty of father and son 
in his mind, contrasted with the dashing Presley Neville 
whom he had known, and with the comfortable house in 
which he had lived in Pittsburgh, it is not surprising that 
Lafayette felt sad. 

At the home of Mrs. Collins, Lafayette was expected, 
and Mrs. Collins with a number of others, including many 
children gathered about her, was at the entrance in eager 
expectation. A procession had been formed to escort La- 
fayette to the house. Colonel Johnston, a revolutionary 
soldier, and the father of Alexander Johnston, Jr., the 
cashier of the Bank of Pittsburgh, now the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, National Association, came riding in advance and 
called to the children to gather flowers to strew in Lafay- 
ette’s path. The children hastened to the back yard where 
the flowers grew, and secured them, and when Lafayette 
appeared they were scattered before him. Mrs. Collins’ lit- 
tle daughter, afterward Mrs. McCandless was there when 
Lafayette appeared, and in her old age related what she 
saw and heard on that occasion. She told how he came in 
an open carriage, raised his hat, bowed gracefully and lean- 
ing out of the carriage gave each of the persons gathered 
there a grasp of the hand. Then he raised his eyes toward 
the house and with impressive tenderness said in English 
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with a strong French accent, “My poor Neville is gone; 
And this is the house in which the noble hero lived”! 


Lafayette is also said to have stood sponsor in St. 
Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church, which was located at 
the head of Eleventh Street in front of the present Union 
Station, for Gilbert Lafayette Beelen Fetterman, the child 
of Washington and Sara Fetterman, although the record 
as preserved in St. Paul’s Cathedral gives the date as 
June 4th, while Lafayette left the city on June Ist. This 
error in the date however, can be accounted for by the 
fact that the entry may have been made a long time after 
the baptism took place and thus the mistake occurred. It 
is also intimated that Lafayette attended a meeting of 
Lodge No. 45, Free and Accepted Masons, although the 
minutes of the Lodge do not show this. It is however, 
true that Lodge No. 45 at its stated meetings held on 
April 27th, 1825, had appointed a committee of which 
Charles Shaler was a member, to make arrangements for 
the expected arrival of “Brother” General Lafayette, and 
the members took a deep interest in his visit, and there 
may have been at least an informal meeting which he at- 
tended and of which no record was made. 


On Wednesday June Ist, Lafayette and his party, ac- 
companied by Harmar Denny, and Charles H. Israel, 
like Harmar Denny, a prominent member of the Allegheny 
County bar, continued their tour. Early in the morning 
they left Pittsburgh on the regular stage for Erie, cross- 
ing into Alleghenytown, over the covered wooden bridge 
which spanned the Allegheny River at St. Clair, now Fed- 
eral Street. He was escorted by the committee of ar- 
rangements, the troop of light dragoons under command 
of Captain Magnus M. Murray, and by abattalion of vol- 
unteer citizens. The light troop went as far as Butler, Mr. 
Denny and Mr. Israel accompanying the party to Erie. 


The people of Pittsburgh saw Lafayette leave with 
sincere regret, and Mrs. Barlow in the letter to her sister 
in Paris, expressed the sentiments of many when she 
wrote that the departing procession “put her in mind of 
a funeral”’. 
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SIMON GIRTY AND SOME OF HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
By T. L. Rodgers 
In looking over the history of Simon Girty, we are 
struck with a certain parallelism between his career and 
that of Benedict Arnold, another betrayer of his country. 
Of course, as in all parallels, it is not expedient to draw 
this too closely, to “point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

Both of these enemies of their native land were born 
in the same year (1741), Arnold in New England, and 
Girty in Pennsylvania. Both of these men, while doing 
good service for a time for the struggling republic, were 
finally the victims of evil counsel acting on minds not well 
established in truth and right, and this evil counsel came 
to them after a period of irregular living, and disappoint- 
ed expectations. Both men were the means of untold in- 
jury to their country, and both, after a stormy life, died 
in obscurity, far from home and native land. 

Of the two we would be disposed on the Scriptural 
ground of “where much is given, of them shall much be 
required” to place infinitely more blame on the New Eng- 
lander than on the Pennsylvanian. 

The latter was brought up on the frontier in semi- 
barbarism in all his earlier years—could not read or write, 
and though a man of natural ability, could not be expect- 
ed to grow up a good citizen of the “Commonwealth”; 
while the former had his birth and training in the old and 
settled community of Connecticut, which has always been 
considered the “land of steady habits” and has given birth 
to so many of national reputation in both Church and 
State. 

Leaving Arnold, we will now draw a short sketch of 
Simon Girty and his contemporaries, who, for a time had 
much to do with the earlier history of Pittsburgh. 


The father of Simon Girty, and of the same name, 
Simon, emigrated from Ireland about the year 1730, it is 
supposed. He became an Indian trader in a small way in 
the Province of Pennsylvania and was located near what 
is now Harrisburg, at a place called Chambers’ Mill. His 
character was of about the average to be expected in an 
* Paper read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
March 19, 1909. 
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Indian trader of that day. In the year 1737, he married 
Mary Newton, a girl of English descent, of good reputa- 
tion, who in her long life checkered by many misfort- 
unes, seems to have never been the mark for calumny or 
detraction. There were born to Simon and Mary Girty 
four sons, as follows: 

Thomas in 1739; Simon in 1741; James in 17438; 
George in 1746. 
There were no daughters born in this family. 


The habits of the elder Girty were somewhat intemp- 
erate, and his occupation was not conducive to a regular 
life or to good citizenship. His example was, to say the 
least unprofitable for his little family. 


Some time in 1751 he was killed in a drunken brawl 
by an Indian surnamed “The Fish”. An avenger was at 
hand, and in a short time “The Fish” was killed by John 
Turner, a friend of the elder Girty. Some time after 
this tragedy Turner was married to the widow Girty. 

In the year 1755 a son was born to him, and named 
after his father, John Turner. 


Troublous times were now upon the colonists, follow- 
ing the fearful defeat of Braddock in July 1755. The front- 
iers were overrun by parties of French and Indians, with 
the terrible accompaniments of murder and desolation on 
all sides. The frightened settlers were driven to flight, 
or shut up in their little forts for protection. The Turner- 
Girty family was shut up in Fort Granville, a stockade 
near where Lewiston, Pa., is now located. This Fort was 
in charge of Major Edward Ward, with Lieutenant Arm- 
strong as second in command. In July 1756, Ward took 
a part of the small force of defenders for the protection 
cof harvesters at some miles distance, and during his ab- 
sence a large force of French and Indians attacked Gran- 
ville. After two or three days fighting Lieutenant Arm- 
strong was killed, and on the promise of good treatment 
the fort was surrendered, John Turner himself opening 
the gate. One or two soldiers were tomahawked, and the 
other inmates of the fort, including Turner and his fam- 
ily, were hurried to Kittanning on the Allegheny River, 
which was an important Indian town, and headquarters 
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for most of the raids on the Pennsylvania settlements. Ar- 
riving there, a few days after John Turner was burned to 
death with all the accompaniments of savage barbarity, 
his wife and children being compelled to witness the dread- 
ful scene. 

A day or two after this barbarity, Mrs. Turner and 
her infant son John, then something over a year old, were 
carried from Kittanning to the French Fort Duquesne, 
where Pittsburgh now stands. 

On August 18th, 1756, the infant furner was bap- 
tized, as the record shows, by the Chaplain Denys Baron, 
having as Godfather and Godmother John Harrigan and 
Sarah Frisse, also prisoners. 

The Indians then delivered mother and child to the 
Delaware tribe, by whom they were carried to the Ohio 
country. 

Meantime the Girty boys remained in Kittanning, 
and were there when, in the early morning of September 
8th, 1756, Col. John Armstrong made his heroic attack on 
that place, burning it, and sending to their “Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds” more than sixty of the Indian braves de- 
fending it. In the excitement Thomas Girty escaped, 
and was brought back to the settlements by Armstrong, 
but Simon, George, and James were hurried across the 
river by the Indians, and distributed among the tribes, 
Simon to the Senecas, James to the Shawnees, and George 
to the Delawares, who were already the custodians of his 
mother and half brother. 

After Fort Duquesne was taken by General Forbes 
in November 1758 great numbers of white captives were 
surrendered at Ft. Pitt in 1759 in accordance with treat- 
ies. Among others, the entire Girty-Turner family was 
included, and were once more re-united. At this time 
Thomas was 20 years, and Simon about 18 years old, the 
other boys being correspondingly younger. For a few 
years afterwards the Girty family, with the untiring 
mother at its head, lived in the vicinity of Ft. Pitt, she 
having taken up a tract of land on Squirrel Hill, but in 
1763, the Pontiac War drove them back for shelter to the 
Fort, where they remained until Col. Boquet defeated the 
savage hordes at Bushy Run in August 1763, and peace 
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was restored to the frontiers. 

For ten years from this time, or to 1774, we are with- 
out an account of the Girfy family. The boys had in the 
meantime grown up, and were employed it is supposed, in 
the limited occupations of a frontier settlement. 

Pittsburgh was inhabited by a few hundred traders, 
laborers and farmers, as also by the garrison of Ft. Pitt, 
which was still necessary for emergencies that might 
arise, though the country was nominally at peace with the 
savages since the year 1764. The Girty boys, Simon, 
George, and James, having lived for a period with the Ind- 
ians, were able to supplement their scant earnings in 
other ways by interpreting between the red men and the 
whites, and were in constant request for this purpose, 
Simon being particularly skillful as a translator. In the 
Dunmore War with the savages on the Ohio, it is stated 
that he interpreted to General Gibson the celebrated 
speech of Logan, the Indian Chief, which for generations 
has been a model of eloquence in our literature, de- 
claimed by thousands of school boys. 

About this time (1774) the State of Virginia, claim- 
ing all the territory about the head of the Ohio, set up 
her courts here where they continued almost to the close 
of the Revolution. 

The name of the Fort was changed to Dunmore, in 
honor of the Governor of Virginia. After the troubles in- 
cident to the breaking out of the Revolutionary War, Dun- 
more, who was a warm partisan of the Empire, wrote to 
his superiors in England, giving the names of several in- 
fluential men about Pittsburgh, naming George Groghan, 
William Crawford, Simon Girty, and others. None of these 
persons, except Girty, finally associated themselves with 
the forces of the Crown, and at this time Girty was loyal 
to his country. 

On February 22nd, 1775, the Virginia Court for 
Augusta County convened at Fort Dunmore. Present, John 
Connolly, Thos. Smallman, Dorsey Penticost, Wm. Goe, 
Justices. Among other matters it is stated that Simon 
Girty took the usual oaths to his Majesty’s Government, 
subscribed the abjuration oath and test, and was ordered 
to be certified as a Lieutenant of the Militia of Pittsburgh 
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and its dependencies. In the taking of the test spoken 
of, by Girty, there was a certain element of humor, for 
this oath pertained to the matter of “Transubstantiation” 
or the change of the elements used in the Lord’s Supper, 
and was the test oath first introduced by the English 
Government at the time of Queen Elizabeth. It is quite 
probable that Girty had never been inside a place of 
Christian worship up to this time, and could not have had 
any comprehension of what this military oath meant. 

After the Dunmore war of 1774, the Girty family 
still remained at Pittsburgh, and though shortly after this 
the Revolution broke out, it is not known that any of them 
were suspected of disloyalty to the colonies. It is likely, 
however, that the influence of Dr. Connelly, the emissary 
of Governor Dunmore, and Alexander McKee, who had 
been Deputy Indian Agent for the Crown, was exerted to 
some extent on Simon Girty. However, he was employed 
by the colonies still as interpreter, and in other ways, and 
did good service for his employers. He lost his position 
for a time, it is supposed from prolonged “sprees” to which 
he was occasionally addicted all his life. Simon was ap- 
pointed to some military office, probably Lieutenant, in 
a company which he was raising for service in the Con- 
tinental Army in 1777, though he had expected to receive 
a Captain’s commission, and was much disappointed by 
the outcome of his labors. However, he remained at Fort 
Pitt on detached service for a considerable time after- 
wards. Recently an old account book of 1777 and part of 
1778 has been unearthed. The book belonged to Casper 
Reel, grandfather of our fellow member of this society, 
Jacob Reel, Esquire. There are accounts against Simon, 
James and George Girty, and John Turner, “alias Girty.” 
In the case of Simon the prefix “Mr.” is used, but not in 
the other cases. The indebtedness is all satisfied except 
in the case of George, the youngest, who deserted to the 
British Crown without paying anything. The accounts 
show very little money paid, but payments were made by 
labor and materials, mostly deer skins and furs. 

In the early part of 1778, Alexander McKee, before 
spoken of, was under decided suspicion of plotting against 
the colonies, and though ordered by the commanding of- 
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ficers to go to Lancaster, Pa., and remain there under 
parole until his case could be investigated, under pretext 
of sickness, still remained at his country place, now called 
McKees Rocks. McKee, who was a man of much ability, 
all this time was plotting an early departure for the Brit- 
ish posts and, persuaded Simon Girty, Matthew Elliott, 
and one or two others to accompany him. On the night 
of March 28th, 1778, all took their departure for the Brit- 
ish and Indian county, to the consternation of the post 
of Fort Pitt, and of the entire neighborhood around. Not 
long afterwards George and James Girty found means also 
to desert their county and joint its cruel enemies. 

Thomas Girty and John Turner, Jr. still remained 
loyal citizens and did some service for their country dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, while their renegade brothers 
were working all the harm possible on the other side. 
Thomas Girty settled on the run two miles above Alleg- 
heny, still called by his name, “Girty’s Run,” while John 
Turner settled on Squirrel Hill, where until his death in 
1840, at the age of 85 years, he was much engaged as a 
land dealer and agent. More than one hundred years ago 
he dedicated an acre of land on Squirrel Hill for a burying 
ground “forever” and his mortal remains rest there under 
a large block of sandstone, inscribed with his age and date 
of death. If this tomb could speak what a wonderful 
story it could tell, for Turner lived under three flags. In 
his early infancy the lilies of Bourbon waved over the 
Pennsylvania hills, these succeeded by the Cross of St. 
George, and that again by the Stars and Stripes. 

The mother of this family, after a life of toil and 
trouble such as falls to the lot of few in this world, died 
about 1780, and is probably buried in the “Turner Bury- 
ing Ground” spoken of above, though no stone marks her 
last resting place. 

When Simon Girty, McKee, and Elliott fled in the 
night of March 28th, 1778, to the Indian and British ter- 
ritory, as has been stated above, there was a wonderful 
excitement, and almost terror, in this frontier post and its 
vicinity, for Girty was very much in the confidence of all 
the military authorities hereabouts, and was cognizant of 
an expedition being fitted up against the Indian tribes at 
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the head-waters of the Allegheny, near what is now Frank- 
lin. This expedition, in consequence of the flight of Girty 
and his companions, was abandoned. It would seem highly 
probably that the arch conspirator in this transaction was 
Alexander McKee, and that it was through his influence 
that Girty deserted his home and all his associates in this 
place, to cast in his lot with the brutal savage, and the, in 
some respects worse, British officers and soldiers of the 
North and West. Girty was very well qualified to in- 
gratiate himself with the savages, as he was master of 
several of their principal dialects, though he could not read 
or write his own language. 

The first place to which the fugitives repaired was 
the Indian town on the site of what is now Coshocton, 
Ohio, where by the most brazen lying respecting the Am- 
ericans, they endeavored to incite the Delaware tribe to 
immediate hostility against them. Fortunately the auth- 
orities at Fort Pitt were able, very shortly after, to send 
an embassage to Coshocton, and to dissuade the Delawares 
from their warlike intentions for the time being. From 
Coshocton, Girty and McKee proceeded to Detroit, the 
headquarters of the Biritish forces. At this place De Pey- 
ster, a scion of one of the old Dutch families of New York 
was then in command. From this time forth Girty and 
McKee were actively employed under the charge of the 
British Commandant, and to the end of his days it is be- 
lieved that Girty was in the pay of the British Crown. 
His almost universally cruel conduct toward his country- 
men, during the Revolution, and afterward, made him 
hated and feared above any person probably that has ever 
lived in the country. Occasionally, however, he seemed 
to relax in his fiendlike disposition, and performed acts 
of great kindness to the white captives taken by the Ind- 
ians, as, for instance, in the case of the celebrated Simon 
Kenton (one of his old comrades), who was taken prisoner 
and destined to torture and death but through the inter- 
cession of Girty was spared. Some other incidents would 
go to show that no one is quite as black as he may be 
painted. 

One of the first important expeditions engaged in 
for his new masters was the invasion of Kentucky, in 
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which Girty held a subordinate command in a large force 
of British and Indians, and in which he distinguished 
himself with a zeal worthy of a better cause. The British 
and Indians made a fierce attack on Bryants Station, de- 
fended by a small force of the hardy backwoodsmen of 
Kentucky, but were finally driven off with considerable 
loss. Unfortunately a body of mounted volunteers pur- 
sued the Indians on their retreat, and were drawn into 
an ambuscade, where they suffered very heavy loss, and 
had to beat a disorderly retreat. Daniel Boone was in 
this company, and strongly advised against making the 
attack on the savages. 

The year 1782, the last year of the Revolutionary 
War, was one of great activity on both sides, and was 
characterized by the number of bloody forays on the white 
settlements by the Indians. In many of these incursions 
Girty and his brothers, as well as McKee and Elliott were 
engaged. One of the most important events of this year 
was the expedition of Americans into the Ohio country, 
commanded by Colonel William Crawford, the old friend of 
George Washington. This was composed of about 500 men 
and marched out to the vicinity of what is now the town 
of Upper Sandusky. This force was surrounded and de- 
feated by a large force of British and Indians. The Amer- 
icans were compelled to retreat in a disorderly rout, los- 
ing many killed, and some prisoners, among them Colonel 
Crawford, himself. As soon as he was captured the Ind- 
ians resolved that he should die at the stake, with all the 
tortures that their devilish minds could suggest. Girty was 
present at the torture, and when poor Crawford begged to 
be shot to end his misery, it is said that Girty made light 
of his prayer, and expressed his satisfaction at the fiend- 
ish atrocities going on, until finally death came to the re- 
lief of the victim. Girty and Crawford had been well ac- 
quainted in Pittsburgh in earlier days. 

Girty’s conduct at this time was so fiendish as to place 
him, in the eyes of the Americans, outside the pale of 
humanity. There are traditions, not very well verified, 
that he frequently visited his half brother, John Turner, 
on Squirrel Hill, and remained in concealment for several 
days at a time in Turner’s barn. The last time Girty was 
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known to have been in this vicinity was in May 1783, 
when he and a small party of savages made a raid into the 
“Nine Mile Run” section, about six miles from Pittsburgh. 
After killing some of the settlers, he took prisoner a boy 
named Burkhart. About the time this occurred there was 
heard the firing of cannon at Fort Pitt in honor of the 
peace with Great Britain, the news of which had just 
reached the post. Girty asked the boy what the firing 
meant, and being told that peace had been declared, told 
the boy that he lied, and carried him off across the Alleg- 
heny, and finally to Detroit. The British Commander 
afterwards sent him back to his home again in safety. 

Though peace was declared between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies, the results were very incomplete, 
for the British, still holding the most of the Northwest- 
ern posts, were continually stirring up the Indians to 
hostility toward the Americans, and furnished them con- 
tinually with arms and provisions, so as to retain their 
trade, and keep out the colonists from all the country 
North of the Ohio. In all their efforts to alienate the 
savages from the colonists, the Girtys (particularly 
Simon), McKee, and Elliott, were conspicuously active, 
and were always willing to excite the savages to bloodshed 
and murder. 

In the summer of 1783 a small deputation came to 
the British post at Detroit from this vicinity. This con- 
sisted of John Turner and Thomas Girty, who said they 
represented a number of other settlers hereabouts, who 
would like to settle in the British Dominion if some encour- 
agement was given them. The probability is that these 
persons apprehended that they would be persecuted and 
annoyed at their homes in Pennsylvania after the war, 
on account of their disloyal relations, and wished to make 
a change. The Commandant evidently did not give any 
encouragement, and the deputation returned home. 

In the year 1783 Simon Girty fell a victim to “Cupid’s 
Arrows” and married a captive American girl named 
Catherine Mallott, of about half his age. She had been 
captured at the Ohio River in 1780, and carried into the 
Indian Country, when Girty saw her and was immediately 
smitten with her charms, for she was a comely maiden of 
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about 19 years. She proved to be a good and true wife 
for him until his death in 1818, but was obliged a part of 
the time to leave him on account of his cruelty when his 
habits of intoxication had completely mastered him. 

In the expedition of General Anthony Wayne to 
chastise the Indians in 1794, which resulted in their com- 
plete defeat and subjection at “Fallen Timbers” we have 
the last mention of Girty’s activity against his country- 
men, for he was among the savage horde at “Failen Tim- 
bers” encouraging them to fight bravely and hurl back 
the invaders of the sacred soil. 

When Detroit and the other British posts were given 
up to the Americans, of course Girty did not wish to re- 
main under the hated “Stars and Stripes,” but is related 
to have plunged into the Detroit River on the back of his 
faithful horse, and swum across that stream to the Can- 
adian side, at the same time heaping all the maledictions, 
of which he was master, upon the heads of the invading 
“Yankee” army. 

It should have been before stated that several years 
before this Girty had secured a farm on the Canadian side 
of the Detroit River of 200 acres, and put up a log house 
for his wife and family. This was his home for many 
years, and he was to be found there up to 1795, unless en- 
gaged in trading with the Indians on the southern side 
oi the lake, or inciting them to deeds of bloodshed against 
his former countrymen. 

After 1795 Girty remained on his farm for several 
years, and seems to have been fairly prosperous, though 
his habits of dissipation interfered with his success. 

The Moravian missionaries had a station for their 
Indian converts near his farm, and complained that when 
he hired the Indians to help him in his harvests, he paid 
them their wages in rum, and neutralized very largely all 
the self denying labors of these noble Christian men for 
the good of the aboriginies. 

When the last war with Great Britian came on, the 
American forces landed near Girty’s farm, and he was 
obliged to flee farther inward to the Mohawk villages on 
Grand River. If he had in his youth been conversant with 
classical literature, he surely would have thought of this 
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as the “Avenging Nemesis.”” The American forces passed 
forward unconscious that they had nearly captured their 
arch enemy. With the Americans, (strange to say) was 
Girty’s old acquaintance, Simon Kenton, who, though by 
this time quite old, was still animated by the patriotic 
fire of youth. At this time Girty was old and almost 
blind, but did not wish to throw himself on the mercy of 
his fearfully injured former countrymen, so fled under 
the charge of some of his neighbors, and remained away 
until about 1815, when he returned to his home. In the 
course of time his wife came back, and took care of him 
until his death in 1818. For many years before his death 
Girty was totally blind; was broken down in health, and 
was a pitiable object. Truly “the way of the transgressor 
is hard.” His family consisted of three daughters 
and two sons, and it is stated that (no doubt owing 
to the example and instructions of the mother) their chil- 
dren all grew up in respectability and the esteem of the 
neighbors. Catherine Mallott Girty, the mother, was evi- 
dently a good woman, and performed her duty as well as 
possible under the circumstances. She died in Canada in 
1852, after a long life filled with many romantic incidents. 

Thomas Girty, the oldest brother, and the only one of 
the Girty name who remained loyal, removed to what is 
now called Girty’s Run in 1792, and died in Butler Coun- 
ty, Pa. in 1820, aged 81 years. 

Simon Girty, as before noted, died in Canada near 
Amherstburg in 1818, aged 77 years. James Girty died 
also in Canada in 1817, aged 74 years. George Girty, the 
youngest, died on the Maumee River of the effects of a 
drunken debauch, in 1812, aged 66 years. 

John Turner (or as he was frequently called John 
Girty) lived until May 1840, and died on his farm at 
“Squirrel Hill” near Pittsburgh. His grave, and that of 
his wife Susanna, is to be seen in the burying ground at- 
tached to the Mary S. Brown Memorial Church, which is 
the “old Turner Cemetery,” before mentioned. He had 
accumulated considerable landed property, which he dis- 
tributed by will, leaving a portion to the children of Simon 
Girty, his half brother, and to Joseph Munger, who was 
married to one of his nieces. At the time of his death he 
was aged 85 years. 
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Dedicated on the 7Zist Anniversary of the day George Washington crossed the Allesheny River at the site of this Memorial Bridwe, December 29, 175 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAMES GIVEN TO THE COUNTIES IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
By James McKirdy 


(Continued from April issue) 


The origin of the name Mifflin is unknown. It may 
be a British place name of great antiquity, in which the 
element “lin” might have come from the Gaelic, “linne”’, 
a pool or cascade. 


SOMERSET 
The county west of Bedford Town and east of Fayette 


County next asked for separate government. By the Act 
of April 17, 1795, a portion of Bedford County was taken 
away and erected into a county under the name of Som- 
erset. This name was given it from the name of the 
county town, Somerset, which had been settled a genera- 
tion or so before. The town took its name from the county 
in the west of England, south of the Severn River and the 
Bristol Channel. 


Taylor has an interesting note on this name, “Somer- 
set” (Anglo-Saxon Sumersaete) was originally like Dorset, 
Essex and Norfolk, a tribial name, denoting, not the land, 
but its inhabitants. The Chief place in the county was 
the royal “tun” of Somerton (A. 8S. Sumer-tun) which de- 
noted a summer residence, like the Welsh, “Hafvd.” If 
Dorset signifies the settlers near Durnovaria, Somerset 
might signify the settlers around Somerton, although 
Somerset is not a contracted form of Sumer-tun-set, as 
Wiltshire is of Wiltun-scir. In Welsh, Somerset was 
called “Gwald-yr-Haf,” the “land of summer,” but it is 
not certainly known whether Somerset is a translation of 
the Welsh name, or whether the Welsh name is merely a 
12th century translation of Somerset. Professor Rhys 
inclines to the former view, believing that Gwald-yr-Haf 
was a term of mythical origin, which afterwards became 
attached to a definite locality—the region beyond the Sev- 
ern, known in Welsh as Hafren the Summer or Southern 
River. In any case the Welsh names of the Severn and 
of Somerset are etymologically related. In Latin docu- 
ments, Somerset was translated by “aestiva regio” the 
“land of summer.” (1) 
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LYCOMING 
The next county to come in was a big one. It covered 


a great portion of what might be termed the central 
northern part of the state. It embraced wholly, or partly, 
land now contained in fifteen counties. With a growing 
population it became too vast for administrative purposes 
when the county seat was east of the Susquehanna. 

On April 13, 1795, an act was passed erecting Lycom- 
ing County from a portion of Northumberland. This 
county, apparently, took its name from Lycoming Creek 
which means in the Indian tongue, “sandy stream.” (1) 

GREENE 
The following year the settlements in the extreme 


southwestern part of the state sought to be separated from 
Washington County. By the act of February 9, 1796, a 
portion of Washington County was erected into a separate 
county to which was given the name of Greene, in honor 
of Nathaniel Greene, that intrepid and skillful soldier 
who did so much to discourage the British and aid Wash- 
ington during the War for Independence. 

Nathaniel Greene was born August 7, 1742, in Rhode 
Island. Although a Quaker he enlisted as a private in 
1774 in an independent company, the Kentish Guards. 
Once in uniform, his ability speedily made itself known, 
for in the following year he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Rhode Island contingent sent to the army at 
Boston, with the rank of Brigadier-General,—quite a pro- 
motion after military service of but one year. In 1796 
he was promoted to Major-General and placed in command 
of troops on Long Island. In all his military service he 
acted with great skill and valor. At Brandywine he re- 
ally saved the day by rallying the militia who had, as 
usual, given way in a panic. In 1780 he was sent to sup- 
ersede the incompetent Gates in command of the Army 
of the South, where he had sole command in six states to 
raise supplies, appoint officers, command troops—and 
make it interesting for the enemy. Gates had made a mess 
of it. Greene speedily got the troops into condition, se- 
cured their confidence and fought and maneuvered, now 
losing, now holding his own, until he had gradually cleared 
Georgia and the Carolinas of British troops except in three 
coast towns. Greene failed to win striking victories, but 
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he accomplished what he was sent to do—clear the colon- 
ies south of Virginia of the British troops. He died in 
1786. 

The name Greene comes, of course, from the English 
“green” a bit of sward in the village where the inhabi- 
tants met or played. John atte Greene was a common 
name several centuries ago. (1) 

WAYNE 

From the extreme southwest to the extreme north- 
east of the state is a far jump. 

The settlements up along the Delaware valley were 
growing rapidly, and the settlers wanted a separate county 
government. By act of March 21, 1798, a portion of 
Northampton County was set apart as a separate county 
to be known as Wayne County. It was named for the 
celebrated soldier Anthony Wayne, since known in our 
histories as “Mad Anthony Wayne” on account of his reck- 
less courage and his resolute handling of military prob- 
lems. He came of good fighting stock, for his grandsire 
had fought at the Battle of the Boyne back in the 17th 
century. This ancestor came to this country in 1722. An- 
thony was born in Chester in 1745. When the war broke 
out he raised a regiment and was appointed colonel. In 
1777 he was made brigadier-general. He served with great 
distinction at Brandywine and at Monmouth, but his great- 
est claim on fame was the storming of Stony Point on the 
Hudson in July 1779 by troops under his command. He 
was wounded in this engagement; for his services here 
Congress gave him a vote of thanks and a gold medal. He 
aided at Yorktown where he rendered excellent services. 
Before this he had aided Greene in driving the British out 
of Georgia and the Carolinas. For this work Georgia pre- 
sented him with a plantation where he afterward made his 
home. He gained considerable experience in Indian fight- 
ing in the battles with the Creeks in 1782. He occupied 
Charleston when it was surrounded by the British. After 
the war he retired to his Georgia plantation from which 
he was recalled by Washington who sent him into the 
then Northwest to end the Indian troubles there which 
Harmar and St. Clair had failed to stop. He began his 
campaign in Ohio in 1793, and in August 1794 at the cel- 
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ebrated Battle of Fallen Timbers signally defeated the 
enemy. In 1795 he signed on behalf of his country, at 
Greenville, the treaty with the twelve northwestern tribes, 
by which treaty the United States gained a great deal of 
territory. He died at Fort Presqu’ Isle (now Erie) in 
1796. He was brave to the verge of rashness, and for 
this he received his celebrated name of “Mad Anthony”, 
but with it all he was discreet, fruitful in resources, and 
very prompt and efficient in the execution of his plans. 

The name Wayne is a variant of the name for wagon 
or cart, wain, an old Anglo-Saxon word. Chaucer occas- 
ionally spelled it wayne. (1) 





ADAMS 

The last year of the eighteenth century saw the erect- 
ion of many new counties, the first of which was Adams 
County which was formed, January 22, 1800, from part 
of York County. It was named for John Adams who was 
then the President of the United States. 

John Adams was born in Massachusetts in 1735 and 
died July 4, 1826. He lead a very active life. He first 
came into prominence when he boldly attacked the validity 
of the Stamp Act. In 1774 he was sent as a delegate to 
the Continental Congress. There he devoted his energies 
to plans looking to an organization of the different com- 
monwealths on an independent basis, the formation of a 
federal government and the establishing of diplomatic re- 
lation with foreign powers. He seconded the original mo- 
tion for the Declaration of Independence, and was one of 
the committee that drafted it. He was a hard worker in 
Congress. In 1778 he was sent to France to supersede 
Silas Deane, but did not stay long. He was our first min- 
ister to England but returned to America in 1788. At our 
first election he was elected Vice-President with Washing- 
ton and served two terms. In the formative years of our 
political parties and in the time of nearly equal division 
of the Senate between the parties, he exercised a power 
seldom possessed since by any Vice-President. He op- 
posed Jefferson, and supported Hamilton, in those times 
when the constant bickerings tried Washington’s soul. He 
was recognized as one of the leaders of the Federalists 
party, but, it might be added, he slew it with his own hand. 
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He was elected as a Federalist, to the Presidency, but was 
in constant factional fights with Hamilton who was a far 
greater man than Adams. His greatest service to this 
country was the appointment of John Marshall as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

The name means “son of Adam.” The name Adams 
goes back to the putative father of mankind. Adam (with 
the accent on the last syllable, by the way) means, in He- 
brew, “red”. The word for ground is “adamah.” The 
word was originally a common noun denoting either a 
human being, or a man as opposed to a woman, or man- 
kind collectively. The root, “adm” is variously explained 
as “to make” or “to produce” or “to be red.” (1) 

CENTRE 

The next county to be formed was Centre County, so 
called from its relative geographical locafion in the state. 
It was erected by Act of February 13, 1800, from parts of 
Mifflin, Northumberland, Lycoming and MHuntingdon 
counties. 

The word “centre” comes from Latin centrum which 
in turn comes from an ancient Greek word “kentron” 
which meant a sharp point or prickle. (1) 


ARMSTRONG 


Next came the great County Act of March 12, 1800, 
which erected no less than eight counties from Allegheny, 
Butler, Beaver, Crawford, Erie, Mercer, Venango and 
Warren. 

Armstrong County was formed from Allegheny, Ly- 
coming and a bit of Westmoreland. It was named for 
General John Armstrong who was born in Ireland in 1725. 
(1) He led a successful expedition against the Indians at 
Kittanning in 1725. He became a brigadier-general in the 
Continental Army, but resigned to take the same rank 
in the Pennsylvania militia, which he commanded at 
Brandywine and at Germantown. He became a major- 
general in 1778. He served twice in the Continental Con- 
gress. He died in Carlisle in 1795. 

The name is a very old one in England and southern 
Scotland and evidently points to an ancestor whom the 
name described. (2) 
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BUTLER 

Butler County was named for General Richard Butler, 
who was killed when Gen. St. Clair was defeated by the In- 
dians. 

Butler was a native of Ireland. He was a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Pennsylvania line in the Continental Army, 
and also of Morgan’s Rifle Corps in 1777. He served 
throughout the war; and was agent for Indian affairs in 
Ohio in 1787. He was with General St. Clair in his un- 
fortunate expedition against the Indians in 1791. Late in 
that year he was killed in battle. 

The name Butler comes from the occupation of but- 
ler, the person who handled or attended to the wine cel- 
lar with its bottles, or from the occupation of maker of 
bottles. (1) It goes back to a Late Latin buttis and butta, 
a butt or cask. 

BEAVER 

Beaver County was named for the river which runs 
through the county and which in turn got its name from 
the animals which used to build their dams across its 
stream. The word “beaver” in a very ancient word and 
goes back to the early days of the Aryan peoples where 
it was then used to describe the animal which has been 
for ages a synonym for industry. (1) 

CRAWFORD 

This county was formed from a portion of Allegheny 
County. It was named for the unfortunate General Wil- 
liam Crawford who was tortured and burned to death by 
the Indians at Sandusky in June, 1782. 

William Crawford was born in Virginia in the same 
year, 1732, in which George Washington was born, and 
was an assistant surveyor with Washington. He served 
in the French and Indian War, and was with Washington 
on Braddock’s luckless expedition. He resigned from the 
army in 1781, but later, at the request of Washington, 
took command of the expedition sent against the Delaware 
and Wyandot Indians near Sandusky River. On June 4, 
1782, near the present site of Sandusky, Ohio, the troops 
met a large force of Indians and British. Crawford’s 
troops were discouraged and he ordered a retreat which 
soon became a confused flight. He became separated from 
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the rest, was captured by the British and Indians and 
burned at the stake amid fearful tortures. His leadership 
on this expedition left a great deal to be desired. 

The name comes from a local place names in south- 
ern Scotland. (1) It has been traced back as far as the 12th 
century when it was spelled Crauford. It is probable that 
it comes from crow and ford. Crow in early English is 
craw. (2) 

ERIE 

Erie County was formed of a portion of Allegheny 
County. It was named for the great lake which forms 
one of its boundaries. This lake was named by the early 
explorers from the Eries, a tribe of Indians which former- 
ly lived along its shore. (1) They were known as the 
“Cat Indians”, a rather far fetched translation of their 
name, except in the sense used by circus folk. The Eries 
occupied the land on the south shore of Lake Erie east- 
ward to the foot of the lake. They were enemies and 
rivals of the Iroquois, who lived to the east of them, and 
were exterminated as a nation by the Iroquois about 1655 
in a terrible battle of the Eries’ own seeking. Jealous of 
the power of the confederacy known as the Five Nations, 
they staked all in a desperate attack on the Iroquois—and 
lost. (2) 

The name has often been translated as meaning “cat,” 
but cats, as we know them, were not known to the Indians 
prior to the advent of the whites. It should be trans- 
lated “panther” or “wild cat.” Some writers state that 
it comes from an Indian word similar in form and sense 
to the Huron Yenresh, which is said to mean “it is long- 
tailed” referring to the eastern panther; or to the Tus- 
carora word “ken raks”, somewhat equivalent to “moun- 
tain lion” in modern use. It was gallicized into Erie and 
Ri, whence the locative forms Erie, Rique and Rigue, 
meaning approximately “at the place of the panther.” It 
is probable that in the Iroquois tongue the puma and the 
wild-cat originally had generically the same name. (3) 


MERCER 
This county was formed from a portion of Allegheny 
County. It was named for General Hugh Mercer, the 
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young surgeon in the army of the Pretender at the Bat- 
tle of Culloden, the companion of Washington in the Brad- 
dock expedition, and the courageous American patriot who 
died from wounds received at the Battle of Trenton in 
1777. (1) 


The name comes from the name of the tradesman, 
mercer, a dealer in silks and woolen cloths. This comes 
from French mercer, which comes from late Latin mer- 
cerius, a trader from the old Latin noun merx, merchan- 
dise, plus the suffix arius denoting agent. (2) 


VENANGO 


Venango County was formed from parts of Allegheny 
and Lycoming counties. It took its name from the name 
of an old Indian town which for centuries was situated at 
the mouth of French Creek (Venango River, or Riviere 
aux Boeufs), as shown by the refuse beds containing 
bones, mussel shells, flint chips, arrowpoints, pipe bowls 
and broken pottery. 


It is said that name Venango, the distinguishing word 
used by the first white visitors to designate this ancient 
village, was a corruption of a name given to the stream 
by the Senecas. Some writers state that it formerly was 
pronounced as though spelled In-nun-gach. Rev. Timothy 
Alden, an early resident of Meadville, and an acquaintance 
of the celebrated Seneca chief, Cornplanter, said in 1816, 
that “the name was given to French Creek by the Senecas 
im consequence of a certain figure carved on the bark of 
a tree near its bank, noticed at an early period after they 
came to this region, and expressive of the representation 
made by the rude sculpture, but an explanation which de- 
cency forbids to record.” This name became, it is said, 
in time, Weningo, Wenango, Vinango and finally Venango. 
If the foregoing be true—and its veracity is by no means 
obvious—tradition must have played a great part in re- 
taining in the Indian memory the explanation of this ori- 
gin, for if the town took its name from the river, and the 
river from the mark on the tree, and the village was 
several centuries old, the mark must have disappeared 
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many generations before Cornplanter was born. The na- 
ture of the sculpture on the tree must have appealed to 
that part of the human mind that has a leaning toward the 
phallic—and this leaning was quite pronounced among the 
Indian savages. The generally accepted meaning of the 
word is “interesting mark on a tree,” but this possibly 
was a toning down for white ears—and especially rev- 
erend ears, of the full vigor of the original. (1) 


WARREN 


Warren County was formed from parts of Allegheny 
and Lycoming counties. It was named for Gen. Joseph 
Warren, an American patriot and soldier who fell at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill in 1775. (1) He was born in Rox- 
bury, Mass., in 1741, was an ardent patriot and a hard 
worker in the stirring days preceding our independence. 
He had much to do with the American success at Lexing- 
ton. He was commissioned a major-general in the Ameri- 
can army, opposed the fortifying of Bunker Hill, but when 
he was overruled went in as a volunteer and was killed as 
the American troops were leaving the trenches. 


The name Warren is of French origin and is explained 
variously. One William de Warene or Warrena, who mar- 
ried a daughter of William the Conqueror, received great 
possessions in Sussex, Surrey, Norfolk, Suffolk and else- 
where, and became the progenitor of the Earls of War- 
enne and Surrey. His chief seat, before the conquest, 
was at Bellencombre, a small town in what is now the 
arrondissiment of Dieppe, in Normandy, on the little river 
Varenne. (2) By this name the town itself, was anciently 
known, until, upon the erection of a fortress upon an arti- 
ficial mound (bellus cumulus), it received from that cir- 
cumstances the appellation of Bellencombre. The Norman 
de Warennes were, doubtless, the progenitors of many 
existing families of Warren; but it must not be forgotten 
that the surname may have a totally different source, 
namely warren, “a place privileged by the King for keep- 
ing conies, hares, partridges, pheasants and the like.” A 
warren now is commonly applied to a colony of rabbits. In 
the latter sense it goes back to Old French Warenne 
(garenne) from Old High German Wehren or weren, “to 
keep safe.” (3) 
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INDIANA 

The first county to be formed in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was Indiana County which was erected March 30, 
1803 from parts of Westmoreland and Lycoming. 

It received its name from the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the state who were, from the advent of the whites, 
known as Indians (Indianos). 

The name arose in the first place owing to the mis- 
take made by Columbus when he discovered the West- 
ern world. On this name Taylor has a most interesting 
note: “It is one of the curiosities of nomenclature that 
the name of one of the States of the Union should have to 
be explained by the Greek corruption of the Persian form 
of a Sanskrit word meaning “river”. That this should be 
the case is ultimately due to the curious misconception of 
Columbus, who believed, and died in that belief, that the 
lands he had discovered were what were then known as the 
Indies, and which we now call India and the East Indies. 
India is the Greek form derived from Hindu, the Persian 
equivalent of the Sanskrit “sindhu”’, meaning “a river”, 
used especially to denote the Indus, the chief river of the 
land in which the Aryan invaders of India first establish- 
ed themselves.” (2) 

The natives of India can scarcely be said to have a 
word of their own by which to express their common 
country. In Sanskrit it would be called “Bharata-varsha” 
from Bharta, a legendary monarch; but Sanskrit is no 
more the vernacular of India than Latin is of Europe. 
The name “Hindustan”, which was at one time adopted 
by European geographers, is of Persian origin, meaning 
“the land of the Hindus” as Afghanistan means “the land 
of the Afghans”. According to native usage, however, 
“Hindustan” is limited either to that portion of the pen- 
insula lying north of the Vindhya Mountains, or, yet more 
strictly, to the upper basin of the Ganges, where Hindi is 
the spoken language. The “East Indies” as opposed to 
the “West Indies” is an old-fashioned and inaccurate phase 
dating from the dawn of maritime discovery. (3) 


JEFFERSON 
Lycoming County, an immense extent of land had 
been growing more thickly populated, so much so that by 
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one Act of Assembly, passed March 26, 1804, five counties 
were formed from parts of it, namely Jefferson, McKean, 
Potter, Tioga, and Clearfield, the latter including also a 
bit of Huntingdon County. 

Jefferson County was named for Thomas Jefferson 
who, at that time, was President of the United States. He 
is noted for the fact that he was largely instrumental in 
phrasing the Declaration of Independence, and for the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana. 

The name Jefferson comes from Jeffrey’s son. -The 
name Jeffrey, also written Geoffrey is said to come from 
the Teutonic Gottfried, divine peace, an old baptismal 
name. It is said it came to England from Godfrey of 
Boulogne the conqueror of Jerusalem during the early 
crusades. Previously Gottfried, as a name, had been taken 
up by the French, and was much used by the Angevin 
counts in the gallicized form of Geoffroi. Under the form 
of Geoffrey it spread among the English. Its variants 
are Godfrey, Geoffrey, Jeffrey, Jeff. (2) 


McKEAN 

This county was named for Thomas McKean, who 
was, at that time Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Thomas McKean was a noted man in the latter part 
of the eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth cent- 
uries. He was born of Irish parents, in Chester County 
but studied law and was admitted to the bar in Delaware. 
He was elected to Congress from Delaware in 1765. The 
same year he was elected a judge in the Court of Common 
Pleas, and boldly ruled that only unstamped paper should 
be used in his court. He was elected to the Continental 
Congress in 1774 and served continuously until 1783, being 
the only member to serve throughout the war. He sign- 
ed the Declaration of Independence. He helped to draft 
the Articles of Confederation. While still a member of 
Congress from Delaware he became prominently identified 
with Pennsylvania affairs, and was chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Safety in this state in 1776, and in 1777 was 
chosen Chief Justice, a position he held until 1799. In 
1799, having been one of the leaders of the Republican 
(now Democratic) party, and a strong supporter of Jeffer- 
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son, he was elected Governor of Pennsylvania and served 
until 1808. He died in 1817. 

The name McKean, is a Gaelic name variously written 
McKeand and McKaehan. The word is the same as the 
English Johnson, and means “son of John”. The Gaelic 
Mac Iain or Mac Eoin, is made up of Mac, son and Iain 
(Eoin) John. (2) 

The word John has much the same meaning in the 
Hebrew as the Greek name Theodore, gift of God. John 
is the English variant of the Greek form of a Hebrew 
word. The Hebrew is Johanan, which is a shortened form 
of Jehohanan, which means “Jehovah’s gift” or “whom 
Jehovah has graciously given’’. (3) The Greek Ioannes, 
comes down to us in Johannes—and Honus. 


POTTER 
This county was named for Gen. James Potter, an of- 
ficer in the Revolutionary War and a distinguished citi- 
zen of Pennsylvania. 
The name is an occupational surname and indicates 
how at least one of the general’s forebears was employed. 


(1) 


TIOGA 

This name is an Indian name and has been the sub- 
ject of much guessing and more discussion. It often was 
written in early days Diahoga. The name came from Tioga 
River. One of the meanings assigned to “Tioga” is swift 
current, and this seems the most probable explanation, 
but those who uphold the interpretation of “a gate, or 
place of entrance” have much to confirm their surmise. 
The other explanation “at the forks” does not seem prob- 
able; it is said to have come from the name of a village 
situated on the right bank of the Susquehanna near its 
junction with the Chemung. 

Those who uphold “place of entrance” as the inter- 
pretation look to the celebrated missionary David Zeis- 
berger as their authority. It was said to be a name given 
by the Iroquois to that neck of land where the East and 
West Branches of the Susquehanna form a junction. From 
the fact that the northern banks of both streams were 
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considered in the territory of the Iroquois this neck of 
land was the “place of entrance” that is, into the country 
of the Six Nations. Zeisberger who as early as 1750, had 
traveled that way into the country of the Six Nations, 
said that at that place some of the Six Nations were set- 
tled for the purpose of ascertaining who came into their 
country. Anyone who came in by any other way except 
by way of the Mohawk was suspected and generally treat- 
ed as aspy andenemy. (2) The story does not ring very 
true. 
CAMBRIA 

This county was formed March 26, 1804 from parts 
of Huntingdon, Somerset and Bedford. 

The name is the Latinized name for the land of the 
Cymry, the Welsh. This name was originally given to 
the well known “Welsh Tract” near the Schuylkill River, 
settled by immigrants from the northern counties of Wales. 

The early settlers of Cambria county were Catholics 
from Maryland, Pennsylvania Germans and Welsh. The 
Welsh actively commenced making improvements in dif- 
ferent parts of what was later known as Cambria Town- 
ship. (1) The name which those Welsh settlers gave to 
their new home was in memory of their former home— 
Cambria. Cambria Township afterwards gave its name to 
the county. At the time these Welsh settlements were 
made that part of the future Cambria County was then a 
part of Somerset County. 

CLEARFIELD 

This county received its name from the name applied 
to the old Indian town on the site of which the town of 
Clearfield was laid out in 1805. The Indian name was 
Chinklacamoose. From the openings or clearings made by 
the Indians, which the first settlers found on their ar- 
rival there, the name of Clearfield was said to be taken. 
(1) 

BRADFORD 

This county was erected February 21, 1810 from parts 
of Luzerne and Lycoming Counties and named Ontario 
County for the great lake. Two years later, March 24, 
1812, the name was changed to Bradford County, in honor 
of William Bradford, a Pennsylvanian, who in 1794-5 was 
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Attorney-General of the United States. 

The name Ontario is an Indian name which is said to 
mean “beautiful lake”. (2) 

The name Bradford is an old English place name. 
There is a Bradford on the Avon in Wiltshire. The early 
form of the word was Bradanford, coming from “brad” 
broad and “ford” ford. (3) 


SUSQUEHANNA 

Susquehanna County was erected from a portion of 
Luzerne by Act of February 21st, 1810. It takes its name 
from the great river which enters Pennsylvania in this 
County. The meaning of the word is not definitely known. 
It is by some thought to be an Iroquois word. The Pow- 
hatan tribes called the Conestogas the Susquehannocks (1) 
which is said to mean “oily water”. John Smith knew 
them as the Sasquesahannocks and as the Sasquesahan- 
ough (2). Gannett, in his compilation says the word means 
“water,” from the Indian suckahanna (3). But sucka- 
hanna means “black stream”. (4) Taylor says that it was 
formerly called “Crooked River” (5) Boyd takes it to 
mean “long reach liver” (6). If we may rely on the auth- 
enticity of the Walam Olum, however, there need be no 
uncertainty about the meaning of the word. At one stage 
in their progress the Lenni Lennape came to Saskwihan- 
ang (7), which is translated “straight river’ but more 
correctly should be “the place of the straight river’. Zeis- 
berger in his vocabulary, gives “schachachki” as meaning 
straight. (8) The Delaware language hasa word for 
“straight course in a river”, schachachgachne, which is ap- 
parently the same word as Zeisberger’s. Brinton also trans- 
lates it as “straight stream” (9). 
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DAVID BRUCE, FEDERALIST POET OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
By Harry R. Warfel 
I, far owre th’ Atlantic’s wave, 
A thoughtless multitude amang, 
Frae mad Democracy to save, 
Pur out my unavailing song. (1) 


In these lines David Bruce, Scotch-Irish immigrant 
poet, sums up the results of five years’ endeavor to con- 
vert by means of verse, the leaders of the Democratic-Re- 
publican party. Penned in 1799, these lines, further, ex- 
press the whole sentiment of the decadent Federalist party, 
for immediately after the election of John Adams to the 
Presidency in 1796, the Federalists as a party rapidly dis- 
appeared. But this Shelleyan despair is not caused by the 
diminution of the strength of the party; it is caused by 
the reckless abandon with which the entire populace of the 
nation seemed, to Bruce, to be following the leadership of 
notoriously traitorous demagogues, men who had gone into 
the state and federal offices for the gains, financial and po- 
litical, accruing from such service. Songs, fables, and Hu- 
dibrastic couplets are used by this evangelical Scots-Irish- 
man to lampoon and condemn the Democratic-Republicans, 
Anti-Federalists, Jacobins, and Small Federalists, and their 
leaders. The men gibbeted include Thomas McKean, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, 1799-1808; Albert Gallatin, Repre- 
sentative of Pennsylvania in Congress and later Jefferson’s 
Secretary of Treasury; Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Judge 
of the State Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, author of 
“Modern Chivalry,” an amusing satire on American life in 
the style of Don Quixote, and of “Western Incidents”, an 
attempt to exculpate his connection with the Whiskey In- 
surrection; Alexander J. Dallas, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; Tench Cox, traitor in the Re- 
volution and later a state officer under McKean; William 
Findley, Member of Congress, and other men of import- 
ance at the time. 

Few details of the life of David Bruce have come down 
to us. Both the title page and the “Note by the Editor,” 


(1) 





“Paddy’s Advice.” 
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John Colerick the printer, give Scotland as the birthplace of 
our poet, but in two distinct places Bruce indicates that he is 
a son of Erin, a descendant of Scotch forefathers: 


I aften wish, when in my mirth 
My guitcher [grandshire] ne’er had crost the firth 
That rows its flood between the earth, 
O’ the twa island; 
Ware that the case, I’d had my birt 
I’ the Scots Highlands. 
—To Aquae Vitae. p. 16 


Ware na I sure yer’ nae the same, 
I wad hae trow’d ye came frae hame, 
From Londonderry or Colrain. 


—To Aquae Vitae. 


Bruce published all his verses under the pseudonym of 
“The Scots-Irishman,” and the facility with which he uses 
the Scots dialect proves his affinity to that people. We may 
safely assume, therefore, that early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the grandparents of the poet crossed into Ireland. 
The motive for and the time of this migration cannot be 
learned either from the extant records of the Shire of Caith- 
ness, from which Colerick said Bruce came, or the section of 
Ireland to which Bruce refers. 

Colerick says that Bruce’s father was a farmer and 
respected citizen in Caithness, but this return to the pater- 
nal county could not have been made before the boy David 
was in his teens. Evidence of this appears in “To Whiskey,” 
page 12: 


When fou | full] o’ thee on Irish grun’ [grounds], 
At fairs I’ve aft’ had muckle fun. 


Here is certain evidence that the poet spent his early life in 
Ireland, to the age at least when he was allowed to attend 
fairs and imbibe with young men of his own age. The 
‘Muckle fun’ indicates a love of wanton sport and boister- 
ous humor which undoubtedly clung to him throughout his 
life. It is quite evident from his autobiographical state- 
ments in his poems to whiskey that he was a typical country 
lad, easily inflamed by the brag and challenge of his fellow 
rustics. 
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If the boy did leave Caithness for America in 1784, the 
family must have returned to Ireland during the time the 
boy was in his teens. Altho Bruce explains the use of the 
pseudonym on the ground that the preponderance of Scots 
and Irish in his community would tend to give his views a 
more welcome acceptance, it is possible that he was closely 
connected to the Irish through his mother. The bitter ha- 
tred between the Scots and Irish at this time, however, 
weakens the value of this hypothesis. 

Whether Bruce grew up in Scotland or Ireland, he en- 
joyed few opportunities for study in the private or public 
schools of the time. Before 1800 few schools existed for 
the lower gentry, and these were usually poor in accommo- 
dation and weak in instruction force. (2) Parochial schools 
were slowly being established and at one of these the boy 
may have had some training. That he had been founded 
well in the elements of English, his prose and verse are 
faultless in grammar, is no evidence of schooling. Like many 
of the famous men of the day, he was probably led to an 
appreciation of, and sincere interest in, the published lit- 
erature of the day, and from these he gathered his know- 
ledge of the great men of the past and the contemporary 
leaders. Proof of this is found in his elegiac verses to Rob- 
ert Burns: 

A Muse, dear shade, for thee prepares 
This wreath—herself unknown— 

Like thee self-taught, she pours her notes 
The lonesome dale along. 


His reading appears to have been mainly of a literary 
character. Shakespeare, Milton, Parnell, Gay, Swift, Ram- 
say, and Burns were certainly his favorites, for he speaks 
of or quotes from them. His distaste of and aversion for, 
religious controversy, not only kept him away from the 
church in these years, but also prevented his reading of 
the many religious tracts and sermons published in his day. 
Grounded in the English classics, he set out to emulate 
them. 

Of the first ten years’ experience of Bruce in America, 
practically nothing is known. Colerick says that he settled 


(2) 





Gunn, Rise and Spread of Education, p 184, 
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in Bladensburgh, Prince George County, Maryland, in 1794. 
[It is very likely that his father was with him for Crumrine 
(2) says that William Bruce, father of the poet, was later 
associated with Sheriff Matthew Ritchie in the sale of 
land. David, no doubt, assisted his father, and at this 
time laid the foundation of his expert knowledge of real 
estate. 


Some time before 1795 David Bruce moved into Penn- 
sylvania, the issue of December 22, 1795, of the Western 
Telegraphe and Washington Advertiser having published 
his advertisement announcing “That he has moved his store 
from John Baventon’s Mill (now Bavington, Washington 
County), upon Raccoon, to George Burgett’s new town upon 
said creek. He is now opening at the above place a larger 
assortment of dry goods, etc.” From this time until the 
publication of his Poems Chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, 
in 1801, we can follow the thoughts, if not the actions, 
of the poet by the frequent publication of his verses in the 
Western Telegraphe. 


Although he may have composed poems before he 
moved to Burgettstown, there are no traces of them. Un- 
fortunately, the books, manuscripts, and personal belong- 
ings of Bruce were removed by a Mrs. Smith, in whose care 
they were placed, to Beaver County, Pennsylvania, and 
no trace of them has been found since. (4) Whatever they 
were, they would aid immensely in the reconstruction of 
the isolated life of this unique westerner. It must be reas- 
onable to assert that he had practiced no short time before 
he was able to turn out a piece of verse so excellent in its 
imitation of Milton as his picture of the French Revolu- 
tion, “The Land of War”. This poem is placed first among 
his verses, and as the succeeding poems are printed in the 
order of their composition and publication, “The Land of 
War” was probably the first product of his imagination 
that he wished to give to the world. 


“The Land of War,” a blank verse, classified descript- 
ion of the horrors of that tremendous conflict, is really a 





(3) Crumrine, History of Washington County, p. 917. 
(4) Ibid. p. 918. 
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fervent prayer that some helmsman may be found to steer 
the French nation into the port of peace. Within forty- 
three lines, he paints with broad strokes a terrible picture 
of the devastation and bloodshed caused by “war’s terrific 
clangor.” Not only does Bruce grasp the heightened style, 
vivid, accurate diction, and powerful imagery of Milton, but 
also the classic formulae by which epic poets are guided. 
He begins with an invocation: 


Come Fancy, spread thy daring wings, and o’er 
The surging deep, far from the tranquil scene 
Waft me, to yonder land, where peace dwells not. 


Fancy here is used in the eighteenth century meaning of 
imagination and his invocation of the muse is in accord with 
the usage of the imitators of the machinery of the classics. 
Just as Horace begged Calliope to “descend from Heaven” 
and as Milton, though more sincerely than Horace, called 
upon Urania to transport him from Hel] to Heaven, so 
Bruce seeks aid in order that he may be able to describe 
faithfully that which he has not seen. 


Then follows a picture of the ravaged land and a per- 
sonification of the war: 


Here savage war around th’ insulted coasts 

Howls horrible, and on the frontier stalks 

With giant stride, or where yon river winds 
Thro’ clustring vineyards and thro’ wall-girt towns 
Its mazy course, affrighted at the shock 

Of mighty hosts conflicting on its banks. 


Likewise revenge, discord, faction, power, and famine are 
personified in that somewhat vaguely definite way Milton 
uses in “Paradise Lost.” The quoted lines will serve to 
indicate the success with which Bruce imitated the Miltonic 
tone and line. 


“The Land of War” is the only poem in the volume 
definitely Miltonic in expression, but we are constantly 
aware of the fact that he sat at the great master’s feet and 
studied his methods. Here and there occurs an epithet or 
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an allusion which savors undoubtedly of the great Puritan. 
But from this time onward Bruce, in form, manner, and 
diction, imitates the author of that widely known pastoral 
drama, “The Gentle Shepherd,” Allan Ramsay. In the 
forty poems that follow the Miltonic exercise, nearly all 
are definitely modelled upon the work of Ramsay. The few 
exceptions would be the songs, set in Burns’ form, or the 
octameter couplet satires in the manner of “Hudibras,” 
“Peter Pindar” (Doctor John Wolcott), or “McFingal.” As 
Ramsay wrote in all of these forms and achieved no little 
success in each, it is difficult to tell to whom to credit the 
stronger influence. First of all, however, Bruce admitted 
his discipleship to Ramsay, and we can grant quite fairly 
the poetic kinship of the two. Bruce’s reading of the other 
poets’ works would naturally leave an impression upon him, 
and traces of their influence are certainly evident. But in 
the large, Ramsay is the chief model. Although Bruce 
looked to England for his models and sought perfection by 
imitating them, he was not servile in his imitation, for the 
feverish anger which caused, and the white heat in which 
he wrote, his poems melted the shackles of restraint that 
bind a novice in poetry. 

The second poeni in the volume is a sketch in imitation 
of the prevailing descriptive poetry of the time, of Thomp- 
son and Ramsay. Although the poem lacks naturalness 
and ease and is somewhat stilted in expression, it does not 
descend much below the work of the early romanticists. 
There 1s in it that straining for splendor and that studied 
avoidance of the description of the commonplace which gave 
Wordsworth, by contrast, his great vogue. Poetic diction, 
which the great nature poet so roundly condemned, is here 
in abundance. Although we may doubt the accuracy of the 
poet’s perception and although we may smile at the dazzling 
brilliance thrown over the earth, the poem remains a very 
readable example of the new nature poetry. This picture of 
the setting sun is typical: 


Now o’er th’ broad horizon’s verge the downward sun 
Hangs his broad orb. His yellow radiance tips 

The trees with gold, illumes the hills green tops, 
And, from yon lucid streams resplendent throws 

A blaze of trembling glory on the eye; 
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Beneath that tuft of lofty trees, which crown 
Yon gentle eminence, he sinks: and now 
He disappears, t’enlighten Indian worlds. 


Casting aside the formality of a serious copy-book 
poet, Bruce next writes three happy verse epistles to an 
elderly gentleman who has surprised his friends by plan- 
ning to take a wife. In these three poems Bruce attains 
the direct manner and jocularly satiric tone which he adopts 
in the bulk of his later verse. “On the Marriage of a Friend” 
is concerned with the inevitable question a bachelor asks 
an apostate: 


But say, my friend, can we now sit 
And set afloat the social spirit, 
Perhaps to a late hour; 
And will not angry madam knit 
Her brows and look right sour? 
The box that holds the drops of life, 
Which I can open with my knife, 
Can we now taste with freedom, 
Or do you think that this new wite 
Won’t teach us better breeding? 


Here, for the first time, Bruce uses the measure which 
Ramsay, and Burns later, popularized. Here is the ease, 
the lilt, and the carelessly happy accuracy of phrasing which 
make these poems still delightful to read. In technique, 
rhyme, especially, Bruce is frequently very weak. The idea 
comes first, and the structure second. At times his iambs 
carouse along in drunken unforgivable reeling, and his 
rhyme is as forced as the inebriate’s attempts to walk a 
straight line. 

The second of this group, “An advice to Old Bachelors,” 
was evidently addressed to the recipient of the preceding 
poem. If his friend is wise, he will forego matrimony. But 
if his headstrong inclination forces him, let him take a 
grave and prudent dame who has seen at least thirty win- 
ters. She will need no tedious courtship, 


No playing, toying, ogling, sighing, 

No whining, languishing, and dying, 
No coaxing, flatt’ring, vowing, swearing, 
She’ll take your word at first hearing; 
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No poring on her eyes and features, 
Like antiquary on old letters, 
Vainly labouring to find 

The hidden meaning of her mind. 


If you will wed, take an OLD MAID. 


The pictures in this poem of the gossips, the coquettes, 
and the old maids are incisive and humorous, and although 
the studied conceit of Addison’s “A Coquette’s Heart” is 
absent, the effect is much the same. An excellent picture 
it must be of the treatment Bruce, a confirmed bachelor, 
received at the hands of his neighbors. The interesting 
preface to the poem by a “Reader” in the May 9th, 1797, 
issue of the Western Telegraphe, deserves a place here. 


“The following has lately come into my 
hands.—The character it appears under need not 
alarm the ladies.—There is nothing in it to outrage 
Modesty, nor even in the smallest degree to offend 
Delicacy.—No one has a higher respect for the 
amiable part of our species than the Author; and 
if any thing in these lines may be considered as 
a reflection on the sex, let it be remembered that 
it is only the sillier part of them which is alluded 
to.” 


“To My Friends,” which appeared first in the Western 
Telegraphe under date of January 10, 1797, is an attempt 
to explain the contentment our bachelor author enjoyed in 
the solitude of the Western Pennsylvania hills, without a 
wife to aid or distract him. As this poem gives the best 
picture, even if some of it is apocryphal, of the taste, am- 
bitions, and home life of Bruce, it will not be amiss to 
quote at length from it. 


Thus I, content with small estate, 
Desire not to be rich or great; 
The stately dome I covet not, 

I live as warm in humble cot, 

No costly furniture at all, 

Nor pictures on the mud-daub’d wall; 

“A vulgar taste,” you’ll say, no doubt— 
No, Friends,—l’ve learned to live without. 
Two wooden chairs are all I’ve got, 
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With bottoms made of splits of oak, 

The one to seat myself upon, 

The other for my neighbor John, 

When he comes in both cold and thirsty, 
And wishful looks for dram of Whiskey ; 
A trunk to hold my Sunday clothes in; 
A bed, sans curtains, to repose in; 

A table to lay books or meat on; 

A desk for papers, and to write on; 

A three-legg’d stool is all does follow, 
Which I call tripod of Apollo, 

Bacause, forsooth, on it I sit 

To write at desk, in scribblin set. 

Thus I have gi’en a faithful list 

Of all the chattels I’m possest, 

And think myself as well supplied 

As any fancy son of pride, 

Who’n tables, chairs, and fine book-cases, 
His empty merit vainly places, 

And thinks himself so much the greater, 
Because his rooms are lin’d with paper, 
Whose dainty food wou’d not go down, 
Unless he eats with silver spoon. 


But no, me thinks, I hear you cry, 

“Sure you must want good company, 

“The sweet society of friends, 

“Where genuine pleasure only reigns, 
“Where minds with minds congenial mingle, 
“And every kind affection kindle; 

“Sure those who feel not as you do 

“Cannot be company for you!” 


There’s Pope and Swift, Parnel and Gay, 
Can there be better friends than they? 
Companions boon, both wise and witty, 
Can tell a joke, or sing a ditty, 

And, what in them I still like better, 
They plague me not with noisy chatter, 
But always speak or hold their tongue, 
Just as I wish it to be done.— 


He anticipates the suggestion of the necessity of a 
wife to love and comfort him. 
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No restless wife to mar my nap, 

No sticking elbows in my back. 

Nor bauling children to distract. 

Some tell me, that a wife will tease 

A drowsy soul, much worse than fleas; 
Nor is it for a night or two, 

But it’s the same the whole night thro’— 
If so—pray do not counsel evil— 
Good stars! a wife wou’d be the D 1; 
Besides, the muses haunt my dreams, 

Who wou’d change them for mortal queens? 
Now, read these lines, and make this comment, 
That, in the Mind lies all enjoyment, 

And every state of life’s the same 

To him, who h’s learnt his wants t’restrain. 





One hesitates to destroy this romantic picture of the 
home life and interests of the author by dissecting it. The 
fact is, it must be taken with the other autobiographical 
references as the only accurate, or nearly accurate, pictures 
we have of the poet. The home in which Bruce lived in 
Burgettstown was destroyed many years ago, and, as pre- 
viously stated, his literary remains and personal belongings 
were lost as early as 1879. We must believe, I think, that 
Bruce lived in a very humble home, modeled upon those of 
his Scotch highland ancestors. Rude and crude though his 
cottage was, he peopled it with creations far more enter- 
taining and interesting than those in the mansions of the 
wealthy. 

The interest of Bruce in American politics was first 
evidenced by his poems on the Whiskey Insurrection of 
1794. Having moved only recently into the disaffected ter- 
ritory, he sought by light satire to indicate the utter silli- 
ness of opposing the government. The first poem on the 
subject, “To Whiskey,” is of interest, further, because it 
marks a departure in American literature from the old 
methods. For the first time a writer used his native dia- 
lect to convey his philosophy to his emigrant compatriots. 
Bruce says that he used the dialect and signed this and 
future poems with the pseudonym, “The Scots-Irishman,” 
in order to secure a readier hearing and acceptances of his 
doctrine and also to prove that the Scots-Irish were not un- 
animous, as it was generally supposed, in their approval of 
the insurrection. 
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To strengthen his conclusion, the Scots-Irishman pic- 
tures the many good qualities of liquor and minimizes the 
bad. By its stimulating and strengthening power it has 
cleared the forests, mowed the hay, cut the grain and 
threshed it. Further, who does not know its rare qualities 
at a wedding, gossiping or fair? Why then should anyone 
refuse to pay the slight tax levied upon this kind friend? 


Then foul befa’ the ungratefu’ deil 
That wou’d begrudge the pay right weel, 
For a’ the blessings that ye yiel 
In sic a store; 
I’d nae turn round upo’ my heel 
For saxpence more. 


This poem was copied, as was the general newspaper 
custom at that time, in the Pittsburgh Gazette, and was 
answered in the same dialect by Hugh Henry Brackenridge 
under the pseudonym of “Aqua Vitae.”’ Bruce is accused of 
being among those who caused the disturbance in 1794 by 
meeting at Braddock’s Field and attacking General Neville, 
the revenue collector. Brackenridge describes quite vivid- 
ly, what seems to be, his reflections upon his part in the 
rebellion when he says: 


It was a kittle [ticklish] thing to take 

The government sae by the neck, 

To thrapple every thing and break 
Down rule and laws; 

And make the public ship a wreck, 
Without guid cause. 


That Brackenridge knew the name of his opponent in 
this literary joust is evident from these lines: 


But wha’ist o’ ye mak’s the verse, 

Sae very kittle and sae terse, 

That in the Gazzat gies me [Aquae Vitae] praise? 
They say ’tis Bruce. 


Bruce is delighted with the answer and in his reply 
says that nothing ever made his heart leap with delight and 
pride as this recognition by a fellow poet. But he denies 
complicity in the plot: 
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But I maun tell ye, my auld chiel, 

I’m nane o’ thae wha play’d the deil, 

And lowpt [leaped] and jumpt out o’ a’ reel, 
And brak the law. 


Had Bruce known the name of his poetical correspon- 
dent, there is every reason to believe that he would have 
added here more than the mere statement “As you did!” 
It was not until 1798 that Bruce recognized a cunning du- 
plicity in this leading politician. 

His own drinking, Bruce says, was never fettered by 
religious or political connections, and he, therefore, never 
hesitated to drink openly. The struggle is then decried be- 
cause it has broken the peace of the valley in which he 
has been so happy. He reminds his correspondent of the 
peace of Scotland, and, incidentally, takes a left-handed 
crack at the Anti-Federalists, whose chief inspiration was 
the French Revolution: 


Ye ken fu’ well that Scottish chiels 
Are nane o’ thee wanrestfu’ deils, 
Wha wish to keep the world on wheels 
Aye turnan round; 
And maun be aft laid by the heels 
To keep ’em down. 


In biting sarcasm Brackenridge reminds the Scots- 
Irishman of Pythagoras’ belief in metamorphosis, a belief 
in which he had put no stock before his time. Now, how- 
ever, the old theory is proved true. Bruce, he finds, is 
Allan Ramsay degenerated into a rough, dull, shrill, re- 
miniscence of his former greatness. Bruce passes off the 
attack by praising Ramsay: 


His sangs will be the warld’s delyte 

Till wit and sense gang out o’ date; 

There’s naething I can say or write 
Sic fame will win; 

I’m nae mair than a bletherskyte 
Compar’d wi’ him. 


Receiving no answer, the Scots-Irishman writes “A 
Complaint—To Aqua Vitae.” The main part of the poem 
relates an experience he had with a young lady of Borrows- 
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town whom he visited while under the influence of whiskey. 
In his anguish and remorse he begs Aqua Vitae: 


O! dinna leave me thus distrest, 
But come and bring yer pow’rful drappy, 
And try to slock my lowan [flaming] breast, 
And drown my sorrow in a nappy [drink of liquor]. 


These poems are interesting, not only because of the 
support Bruce gives the Excise Law, but mainly because 
we see here the sparkling of a new facet in that versatile 
genius, Brackenridge. A collaborator of Freneau in the 
writing of college odes, the author of some of the earliest 
American dramas, of a history of the Whiskey Rebellion, 
of a satiric novel, Modern Chivalry, editor of the United 
States Magazine, and partner in a newspaper, Brackenridge 
touched more fields of literature than any of his contempor- 
aries. At the same time he was a successful lawyer, a 
leader in the insurrection, and a skillful politician. For his 
service in the last field, he was rewarded by Governor 
Thomas McKean with a place on the bench of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court. A comprehensive biography of 
Brackenridge would be the best political history of early 
western Pennsylvania, and it is to be regretted that this 
work has not been completed. (5) 

As soon as the death of Robert Burns (July 21, 1796) 
was chronicled in America, Bruce wrote a beautiful elegy 
to the memory of the laureate of the Scotch Highlands. 
Both as a sympathetic appreciation of the man and his 
works and as an example of the simple elegy, this poem 
rises very high and approaches the heights. Notable in 
its sweetness and lyric movement, it is in its unimbellished, 
wild flower beauty, a worthy tribute to Burns. The first 
three stanzas are given here: 


Soft may thy gentle spirit rest, 
Sweet poet of the Plain! 

Light lie the green turf on thy Breast, 
Till its illum’d again. 





(5) The editor has introduced a history seminar on this topic in 
the University of Pittsburgh. It is hoped a “comprehensive bi- 
ography of Brackenridge” may be the result. 
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What tho’ neath Labour’s rustic hand 
Thy early years were bred, 
And pinching poverty pursu’d 
Thee to thy dying Bed— 


Yet Heav’n, sweet Bard! on thee bestow’d 
A boon beyond all name, 

And bounteous, lifted up thy soul 
With its own native flame. 








A second poem, “Verses on Reading the Poems of Rob- 
ert Burns,” is really an attack upon the low professional 
standards in America. The opening lines are in praise of 
Burns’ work. 


Your verses, Robert, short an’ lang, 

Hae a’ the grace an’ pow’r of sang, 
Sae sweet in hamely phrase: 

Just like your ain bra’ bonny Jean, 

Sae gracefu’, simple, tight and clean, 
Clad in her ilk-day claiths. 


“Death and Dr. Hornbook’’, Burns’ excellent satire on 
schoolmaster John Wilson, reminded Bruce of the condi- 
tion of the professions in America. The professional quacks 
have had no training, for 


Ance are can bleed a horse or mare, 
He sets up for physician. 


Divinity and Law are no better: 


It’s just to jimp frae cart or pleugh, 
To Bar or Pulpit fit enough 
For Pleading or for Preaching! 


But, what had maist employ’d your vein, 
An, faund ye ay the readiest game, 
Wad be our politicians; 
They swarm like flies, an’ bizz an’ sting, 
An’ dab their snouts in ilka thing, 
Without leave or license. 


It makes na whare the deil they come frae, 
Ance they set foot upo’ the countrie, 

They’re fill’d wi’ inspiration: 
Their depth of knowledge, many fathoms, 
Dings [excells] that o’ Washington an’ Adams 
To guide an’ rule the nation! 
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Certainly Bruce had no very high opinion of some of 
the lesser leaders of the nation and the democracy which 
produced them. Although he here seems to strike mainly 
at the enemies of the established government and of Wash- 
ington and Adams, he is actuated by a deeper feeling. 
Throughout his verses he strikes at the indiscriminate ele- 
vation of ordinary people to the highest offices. His was 
not a belief in pure democracy; rather, it was in a sort of 
benevolent tyranny in which highly educated and specializ- 
ed citizens governed for the benefit of all. The Jefferson- 
ian doctrine was anthema to him, and he ridiculed it fre- 
quently in song and fable. But, as we shall see in his “Po- 
litical Opinion,” the Scots-Irishman was more interested in 
an honest, happy well-organized, peaceful government than 
he was in the mould into which the government was poured. 

The passing of the heroic Washington from the Pres- 
idency, Bruce thought, brought too few commendatory 
verses from the American people. The great leader was 
one of thesuperiormen meantto governand Bruce felt 
that his place could never be filled. The state of literature 
in the Westishinted at in theletter Bruce sentto the 
Western Telegraphe with his eulogy. “As I have seen noth- 
ing in the poetic way on the retiring of the beloved Wash- 
ington, that it may not be said the muse were entirely 
silent on the great occasion, I send you the following lines. 
I could wish, however, that these ladies had not been so 
sparing in contributing their mite, or had inspired some 
of their more favored sons to deliver it:- The subject is 
certainly worthy of their highest flights and most exalted 
Strains.” (6) Typical of the five panegyric stanzas is: 


His manly policy will learn 

Ambitious Pride the rage t’restrain, 

Nor more the peaceful world to stain 
With blood of human kind. 


Unparallel’d on History’s page 

His name will shine from age to age, 
The Hero, Patriot, and Sage, 

In happy union join’d. 


(6) The Western Telegraphe, April 4, 1797. 


(To be continued in the October Issue) 
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The Pittsburgh Gazette 
December 3, 1793. 


NOTICE. 


The fubfcriber has left his Books 
together with the balances due on 
the former partnerfhip of John & 
William Irwin, in the hands of John 
Wilkins, Efq. in Pittsburgh, with pof- 
itive orders to proceed againft thofe 
who ftand indébted on faid books, as 
the law directs. Produce will be taken 
in payment until the 8th day of Jan- 
uary next, after which time nothing 
but cafh will be received. 

WILLIAM IRWIN 

The ftore occupied by William Ir- 
win continues in the fame place, and 
is now held under the firm of Irwin 
and Burchfield, who hereby inform 
their former friends and coftomers, 
that they take merchantable flour in 
barrels, whiskey, corn, oats, linen- 
cloth, and beefwax, in exchange for 
their goods. Wheat will alfo be taken 
in at Abdiel M’Clure’s mill at market 
price, in exchange for goods, faid 
M’Clure’s receipt being firft produced 
to the fubfcribers. 


WILLIAM IRWIN, 
ADAM BURCHFIELD. 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 3, 1793. 
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The Pittsburgh Gazette 
June 12, 1793. 
Now Opening for fale by 
W. H. BEAUMONT, 


In Second freet, corner of Chancery 
lane, a variety of GROCERIES, viz. 
SHERRY and Lifbon wines, Jamai- 
ca fpirits, Holland gin, Rum and 
Whifkey, Lime Juce of the beft 
quality, Loaf and Mufcovado fugar, 
Tea, Coffee, and Raifons, which he 
will fell at the loweft prices. 

He has alfo for fale an excellent 
waggon HORSE, young, and accof- 
tomed to the geers. 

Pittsburgh, June 12, 1793. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
August 7, 1793. 
Jofeph R. Poftlethwait, 
ACQUAINTS the public and his 
friends, that he has removed from 
Carlifle, and has opened TAVERN 
in Pittsburgh, at the fign of the 
“B E A R” in the houfe lately oc- 
cupied by 
Capt. John M’Mafters 
Pittsburgh, August 7, 1793. 


*e*ee8e 888 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
June 29, 1793. 

once more requeft thofe gentlemen 
who have fubfcribed to me for the 
Pittfburgh Gazette to be as punc- 
tual in the payment of their refpect- 
ive fubfcriptions, as they expect me 
to be in the performance of my 
duty; therefore, that they may be 
at no lofs for the terms, they are 
here inferted, viz. For the Gazette 
one dollar in cafh at the time of 
fubfcribing, and one dollar in 
country produce, if the fubfcriber 
choofes to pay in produce, to be 
delivered agreeable to appointment, 
for the conveniency of both parties, 
and for the poftage one iourth of 
a dollar at the commencement of 
the year, one fourth of a dollar at 
the end of fix months, and one 
fourth of a dollar every three 
months after, as long as they con- 
tinue their fubfcription, and I con- 
tinue to ferve them. Neverthelefs, 
any persons may withdraw his 
fubfeription after the firft year, by 
giving notice, and paying off ar- 
rearage, otherwife they will be 

continued at the above rate—The 

money to be depofited at the places 

where the papers are left. 

My fincere thanks is due to thofe 
who have made their payments reg- 
ular and thofe who are deficient 
will take this notice as the laft that 

will be given in the papers. 
The public’s obedient fervant, 
ISAAC PEARCE, Poftrider. 
June 29, 1798. 
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The Pittsburgh Gazette 
March 20, 1793. 
By Authority. 

VOLUNTEERS FOR PRESQU’ISLE 
and for the Defence of the Front- 
iers of Allegheny County. 

YOUNG active men, who are defir- 
ous of feeling a fine, promifing 
country, and who are willing to 
ferve the public for a fhort term, 
will be engaged and taken into im- 
mediate pay at Fifty Shillings per 


month. 
E. DENNY, Captain. 
Pittsburgh, March 20, 1794. 
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The Pittsburgh Gazette 
May 2, 1793. 

WHEREAS proper attention has not 
been paid by some of the millers in 
the weftern counties to the laws for 
the infpection of flour, this is 
therefore to warn them that if 
their flour cafks are not properly 
branded with the millers name, &c. 
and hooped and nailed as the law 
directs, as well as the other parts 
of the law neceffary to conform to, 
they may depend on being fined 
agreeable to law for all flour in- 
fpected after this publication; and 
all deputy infpectors in the weftern 
counties are hereby enjoined to do 
their duty as the law directs. Any 
perfon may fee the faid laws by 
calling on either of the deputies or 
myfelf. 

NATHL. IRISH, 
Infpector of Flour. 
Pittsburgh, May 2, 1793. 
*“*e*# *£ee eke He © 
The Pittsburgh Gazette 
June 1, 1793. 
NOTICE 

To the Boat Builders on the Monon- 
gahela and /Youghiogeny river, 
that they are defired to meet at 
M’Kee’s Ferry on the 20ih June, 
for the better regulation of Boats, 
It is expected they will all attend. 


JOHN SPEIR. 
June 1, 1793. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
February 23, 1793. 
Shortly will be published, 
A — 


PSALMODY, 
By the Revd. JOHN BLACK, 
of Marfh creek. 
Price—One-eighth of a Dollar. 
Pittsburgh, February 23, 1793. 
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The Pittsburgh Gazette 
March, 12, 1793. 

A few days ago two Indians were 
feen on the weft fide of the Alle- 
gheny, about two miles from this 
place. They appeared peaceable, 
but it is unlikely that they intend 
to fteal horfes, it therefore be- 
hoves the frontier people to keep 
a good look-out. 

Pittsburgh, March, 12, 1793. 


eset ee ees 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
February 23, 1793. 
MODERN CHIVALRY, 
Volume III. 

By H. H. BRACKENRIDGE, 
Joft Published and to be Sold by the 
Printer. 

Price—Three Shillings & Nine Pence 
Pittsburgh, February 23, 1793. 

N. B. A few copies of the firft and 
fecond Volume may be had in this 

town. 

Pittsburgh, February 23, 1793. 
xs eae eee EH Ee 
The Pittsburgh Gazette 
June 1, 1793. 

“About the 14th of March, 1791, at 
the time certain Indians, four, I 
underftood, were killed by a party 
of whites, at the falls of Big Beaver, 
oppofite the block-houfe near fort 
M’Intofh, out of a party of Indians 
of feven men and fome women. 
Had for ten days or two weeks be- 
fore this night obferved a change 
of difpofition in the whole and 
heard threats from many of them. 

I was particularly alarmed on hear- 

ing Willingoman telling half Indian 
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George Girty, it is not long we 
fhall ftay here tohunt; the yellow 
colour has agreed to be as one, and 
Ohinos is encamped on Mufkingum 
creek (meaning a branch of Mufk- 
ingum) with the bloody belt, fo 
long, fhewing his arm and tobacco 
with it (meaning to fmoke in token 
of confent to go to war) and as 
soon as the grafs was fo high 
(fhewing an inch or two from the 
ground) they meant to lift the tom- 
ahawk and ftrike the white people 
with vigor; the Indian did not 
know that he was over-heard. 

On this I beckoned to half In- 
dian Girty, and detained him while 
Willingoman went up to Wiifon’s 
ftore, (William Wilfon’s at the 
block-houfe) 

I fpoke to Girty and faid, my son, 
(being the appellation on my part 
to Girty, and of father from Girty 
to me) my fon, how is it, that hav- 
ing always had confidence in you, 
and trufted you to inform me of 
any danger, you have not done it? 
for I have overheard your conver- 
fation. He faid, what you fay, my 
friend, is true; and the war belt is 
at Ohinas, and the tomahawk has 
been raifed at your head, and had 
like to come into it a few days be- 
fore this; it was concluded on, but 
fuch Indians (fpeaking of fome that 
had come in from hunting,) and 
whofe wives and children were in 
the woods and not fafe for them to 
ftrike yet, dissuaded and faid not 
yet. It now behooved me to go off 
with my family and goods: I went 
off next day; four or five days af- 
terwards this party of Indians was 
attacked by a party of white men, 
with whom were faid to be M’Guire 
and Brady, and those killed that 
have been mentioned. 

One of thofe was Titanis, or the 
Rattle Snake. Girty had mentioned 
him to me as one particularly who 
had a great defire to kill Wilfon 
and me, and take our goods. They 
had ftole a horfe from Whelin 
fome time before, and that was 
John Cook’s sfep-fon (I do not re- 


collect his Indian name) and had 
been often ftealing horfes. 

The party was ordered out by 
the Lieutenant of Ohio county, in 
purfuit of a party of Indians who 
had done mifchief, and Brady did 
not command the party. 

“The relation of 
John Hamilton.” 
Pittsburgh, June 1, 1793. 


**e eee & Ee 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
July 4, 1793. 


This day, being the anniverfary of 


American Independence, a number 

of the inhabitants of Morgan’s 

Town met at Henry Dering’s tav- 

ern, where, during the entertain- 

ment, the following toaftf were 

given. 

1—The fages of America, who were 
inftrumental in her emancipa- 
tion from a foreign government. 

2—The memory of the brave who 
fell contending for the liberty 
we now enjoy. 

3—The commander in chief, officers 
and foldiers who furvive-May 
their virtues be ever held in 
high efteem by their country- 
men. 

4—May the French nation be vir- 
tuous, wife and free. 

5—May Americans ever be as 
much and  juftly esteemed 
throughout the world for their 
virtue and perfection in govern- 
ment, as for their wifdom and 
firmnefs in the eftablifhment 
thereof. 

6—May they be as much applauded 
for the purity of their morals, 
their freedom from bigotry and 
religion, for love and harmony 
among the various denomina- 
tions of chriftians, for the equity 
of their government. 

7—The trade and commerce of 
America-May her flag be wel- 
comed and refpected throughout 
the globe. 

8—May virtue, rather than birth- 

right or wealth, be the ftandard 

of promotion. 
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9—May the tree of liberty fo extend 
its branches, that all the in- 
habitants of the earth may fo- 
lace themselves within the 
fhade. 

10—May public virtue and confi- 
dence prevail. 

11—May the hearts of enemies to 
the freedom of mankind be 
changed in its favor. 

12—The fair daughters of America 
—May they be as much efteemed 
for their virtue and fenfe, as 
they are celebrated for their 
beauty. 

13—Virtue, peace, equal liberty and 
happinefs throughout the world. 


*es ee 2 * 


Bedford, July 5, 1793. 
Thurfday the 4th of July being 
the anniverfary of American in- 
dependence, the light infantry 
company, and a number of the 
other refpectable inhabitants of 
the town of Bedford and its vi- 
cinity, met on the fouth bank of 
the Ray’s—town branch of Juni- 
ata, near the town, in order to 
celebrate the day—The infantry 
fired fifteen rounds in good or- 
der on the bridge, afterwards, 
they with the other inhabitants, 
retired to a beautiful green a 
fmall diftance from the bridge, 
where an_ entertainment was 
prepared, and where the follow- 
ing toafts were drank, viz. 

1—The United States of America. 
2—The Prefident. 

38—The Governor of Pennfylvania. 
4—The governor of the Weftern 





Territory. 
5—General Wayne and the Weftern 
army. 
6—The memory of thofe who have 
fallen in defence of liberty. 
7—The French nation. 
8—May principles and not men be 
the object of republican attach- 
ment. 
9—Peace, happinefs, and independ- 
ence to all nations. 
10—Agriculture and commerce. 
11—May the militia of the United 
States be a conftant fupport 
againft all their enemies. 
12—He whofe country is the world, 
and whofe religion is to do good. 
13—The navigation of the Ray’s town 
branch of Juniata. 
14—The Fair of America. 
15—The Day. 
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At a meeting of the Mechanical 
Society of Pittfburgh, on the 13th 
inft, Refolved unanimously, That 
fubfcriptions be opened at the houfes 
of Meffrs. John M’Mafters and Jofeph 
Tannehill for the purpofe of celebrat- 
ing the Anniverfary of American In- 
dependence, where thofe of their fel- 
low-citizens who wifh to fubfcribe, 
may have an opportunity of fo doing 
from the 17th till the 28th, inclufive, 
when the fubfcribers are requefted to 
meet at the Diamond, at fix o’clock 
in the Evening, to form a plan for 
earrying the fame into effect. 


June 14, 1793. 





